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For the last half of the 19th century 
it was mostly GAR north, central and 
west, with a few Johnny Reb statues in 
southern town squares... For the next 70 
years it was all Lost Cause propaganda 
written with a southern accent. At 
long last, a fair, honest, and balanced 
perspective from Keith Poulter and the 
excellent NortheSouth magazine. 

It had to be said, and you said it 
well with your Sobottke article. The 
Civil War was about states rights, and 
the right it was about~slavery, which is 
an evil institution. Thanks for saying so 
out loud. 

I really like your ed comments 
in crossfire. “Mr. Libertard” indicted 
himself. Iwill be renewing my 
subscription when the time arrives. 

You hit the nail on the head when 
you pointed out that not only were . 
Jeff Davis and his minions treasonous 
to the United States, but George 
Washington et al were traitors to King 
George. But good traitors as it turned 
out. 

Again with the “right to secede”. 
Doesn’t anyone read the constitution? 
It’s shorter than the sports section 
in the newspaper, but I guess not. 

Or if they do, I'll bet they never read 
the Articles of Confederation which 
contains the phrase “perpetual union” 
between the States, not less than half a 
dozen times. 

Lastly, here’s a question. If The 
Union Assault on Columbus, Georgia, 
April 16, 1865, was The Last Battle of 
the Civil War, then what was Palmito 
Ranch? 

—Clark Larsen 
Utah 


GROSSEIRE 


I would like to thank you for 
providing such a wonderful magazine 
discussing America’s most devastating 
war. The article by Charles A. Misulia 
was absolutedly terrific. It was well 
written and helped make known little 
known events and characters which 
took part in the great conflict. The 
article was perfect (as far as I know), 
except for the boasting title which said 
that Columbus, Georgia, was “The Last 
Battle of the Civil War.” Technically, the 
last battle of the Civil War took place at 
Palmetto Ranch, Texas on May 13,1865, 
and ironically was a Confederate 
victory. If Misulia considers the size of 
battle to be the deciding factor (about 
140 killed), it does not matter, for 
Palmetto Ranch was nearly the same 
size (118 killed). 

I am deeply passionate about the 
Civil War for many reasons, one large 
reason is because my great, great 
grandfather fought at the Battle of 


~ WRONG WILLIAM 


Several readers pointed out that 
the caption “Wild Bill Hickock” in 
the last issue was accompanied by 
a picture of “Buffalo Bill” Cody. Yes 
indeed, sorry about that: we spotted 
it just after we went to press. Here is 


the correct gentleman. 


Buena Vista during the Mexican War 
alongside (literally) Jefferson Davis, 
Braxton Bragg, and serving in his own 


unit of Kentucky cavalry were Henry 


Clay, Clay’s son, and John Hunt Morgan. 
I truly appreciate The way you focus on 
small details and do not repeat the same 
well known things over and over again. I 
also strongly appeciate how you reserve 
the majority of your pages for history, 
not ads ( the way some other Civil War 
magazines I read do). 
Just setting the record straight. Keep 
up the good work! 
—J. Nicholson 
8th grade 
Illinois 
——— CC 
Ed. I wish I had known as much when 
I was in 8th grade! If you ever need 
input for a school project, let me know . 
... Chuck Misulia actually submitted a 
sidebar with his article, explaining why 
he considers Columbus the last battle of 
the war. There was no space to print it in 
the last issue, but I saved it for just this 


occasion. Here is his argument: 


The Last Battle of the Civil War? 


Today, no fewer than a dozen places 
claim to be the site of the final land 
battle of the Civil War. They range in 
location from Virginia to Texas, and 
in chronology, generally, from April 6 
to May 13, 1865, One of the surprising 
aspects of the debate is that chronology 
is one of the least-contested components. 
Determining the chronological sequence 
of various combats is a relatively easy 
task. What is not so easy to determine 
is which qualify as battles as opposed to 
skirmishes. 

Among the variables that help 
determine what should be considered 
a battle as opposed to a skirmish are 
factors such as scale (large versus 
small), intensity (high versus low), 
duration (long versus short), casualties 
(numerous versus few), and objectives 
(part of a larger campaign versus no 
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predetermined objective). In addition 
are also less concrete factors, such as 
control (which suggests a difference 
between a highly ordered and directed 
combat versus more independent or 
desultory fighting) and dignity (which 
suggests a scale of honor ranging from 
the decisive or “pitched” combat down 
to the mere ambush, massacre, or 
brawl). Probably the most important 
standard, however, is that of similarity 
— how similar the combat is to other 
recognized battles or skirmishes within 
the same conflict. 

The combat which vies most 
significantly with the combat at 
Columbus, Georgia, for the title of the 
Civil War’s last battle is the combat 
at Palmetto Ranch, Texas (sometimes 
referred to as Palmito Ranch). 
Chronology is not in dispute. The 
combat at Palmetto Ranch occurred on 
May 12-13, 1865, almost a month later 
than the combat at Columbus. 

Proponents for the recognition of 
Columbus as the site of the war’s last 
battle note that several factors tend 
to show the fight at Palmetto Ranch 
should be recognized as the war’s last 
skirmish and not its last battle. First, 
the fight at Palmetto Ranch involved a 
combined total of only 920 combatants, 
far fewer than other recognized battles 
of the Civil War, whereas the combat 
at Columbus involved more than 6,000 
troops. Second, the Union march into 
the interior of Texas which sparked the 
fighting at Palmetto Ranch was not a 
part of a larger military campaign, but 
instead was a deliberate attempt by 
the Union commander to pick a fight 
before the war officially ended despite 
knowing that for all practical purposes 
the war was finished and that such an 
action would violate an informal truce 
that had been in place for some time. In 
contrast, the fighting which took place 
at Columbus was a part of Wilson’s 
Alabama-Georgia Raid which had as its 
objectives the diversion of Confederate 
forces from south Alabama as well 
as the destruction of major military 
and industrial centers without which 
the Confederate war effort could not 
be continued. This raid had defined 
objectives, was launched prior to the 
war’s end, and was fought without 
knowledge that further destructive 


| although opposing forces were in contact 


| comment on my article that you 


>> 


operations were unnecessary. Third, 

the fighting at Palmetto Ranch was of 
only moderate intensity. This moderate 
intensity is demonstrated by the fact that 


for three days, the conflict resulted in 
only 13 total casualties. In Columbus, 
there was a high level of intensity to 
the fighting, particularly during the 
night phase of the battle, which lasted 
a little more than an hour. Despite the 
shorter duration, the fight in Columbus 
produced over 140 casualties. Finally, 
the fight at Palmetto Ranch was seen 
in its own time as a skirmish whereas 
the fight at Columbus was universally 
considered a battle by its participants. 


Just read with interest the printed 


published in the latest number of North 
e& South. | thought reader comment 
was thoughtful and insightful but I felt 
that perhaps both you and one other 
reader misinterpreted what I actually 
said in the article. Two clarifcations: 

First, I agree that historians ought 
not be shills for some moral point of 
view they hold. Their professionalism 
demands they be morally detached. But 
I indicated in print that the subject of 
my piece was a “singular case.” This 
should mean unique. It involves an 
exploration of a moral fault line that 
requires the relentless pursuit of moral 
truth as Lincoh would say “as God gives 
us the right to to see the right. “ This 
question of what our primary take on 
the American Civil War ought to be is in 
fact part of the greatest moral question 
ever presented to the Arnerican people, 
demanding an edually profound moral 
answer from the historian. 

Second, the idea that all war is 
cruel and inmmoral is merely my own 
individual view and mine alone. 1 
began the paragraph that | was at moral 
dead end on the just war theory. 1 did 
not suggest that this is at all a universal 
view. This is something that for me 
personally is a deep moral struggle due 
to a very profound faith in which I have 
become a disciple of the Jewish Rabbi 
Jesus of Nazareth. The idea of making 
a war of choice and considering it the | 
highest form of resolving disputes among | 
humankind, and that to be in line with 
Christ’s teachings which I am struggling 


to follow, raises that insoluble dilemma 
for me alone. 
—Thomas Sobottke 


When I read the article Alas For 
Romance in the Knapsack section of 
the November 2010 issue, regarding 
the apparent hoax of Gen. Jackson’s 
Great Train raid, I had to. respond 
and offer a rebuttal. Whomever wrote 
ALas For Romance has apparently been 
taken in by references in Dr. James 
I. Robertson’s critically acclaimed 
biography of Gen. Thomas “Stonewall” 
Jackson, published in 1997. On pp. 
229-230 of the biography, in the 
chapter entitled “Virginia Drillmaster’, 
Dx. Robertson states that the anecdote 
about The Great Tram Robbery 
(or Raid as some prefer to call it), 
when 14 locomotives and 80 cars of 
the B&O Railroad were taken apart 
in Martinsburg, Va. (now W. Va.) 
and transported overland on the 
Valley Turnpike (now US 11)first to 
Strasburg, Va. and later to Staunton, 
Va. , and reassembled for movement 
onto Confederate railroads was a hoax. 
Dr. Robertson attributed the hoax to 
Gen. John D. Imboden, much as the 
author of Alas For Romance also states. 

When I was doing my research for 
the article, The Great Train Robbery, 
published in the December 1991 
issue of Civil War Magazine, I found 
a lot of primary source materials 
describing the movement of the cars 


| and locomotives in 1861 and 1862. 


Thexe is, contrary to what the author 
of Alas For Romance asserts, quite a 

lot of independent diaries, letters, and 
newspaper accounts attesting to the 
fact that the movement of the rolling 
stock actually occurred. There is also 
considerable space devoted to the topic 
in the two-volume “official” centenary 
history of the B&O RR, written by 
Edward Hungerford and published 

by G. P. Putnam’s Sons in New York 
in1928. This work was authorized 

by the B&O on the centenary of the 
railroad. Chapter 1, “War Time Tasks,” 
of Volume II describes the taking of 
the B&O equipment at Martinsburg 
and the movement of the cars and 
locomotives on the Valley Pike. There 
is a detailed description, on Page 13 of 
Volume II, (continued on page 63) 
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“There is no other Civil War magazine out 


there that even touches North & South.” 


—Larry J. Daniel, author of Days of Glory: The Army of the Cumberland 
1861-1865 


AAA BRA 


“North & South plays a crucial role 

in broadening and deepening the 
conversation about the American Civil 
War. Everyone interested in the struggle 

at the heart of the history of the United 
States benefits from this fine publication.” 


—Edward L. Ayers, author of In the Presence of Mine Enemies: War in the 
Heart of America, 1859-1863 


LSP RL KL 


“North & South consistently offers readers 
an array of articles that emphasize the 
complexity and sweep of Civil War history. 


Engaging and often provocative, the 
magazine will richly reward anyone who 
traverses its pages.” 


—Gary W. Gallagher, author of Lee and His Army in Confederate History 


“Truly impressive ... combines all that’s 
best in Civil War publishing.” 


—Steven Woodworth, author of Jefferson Davis and His Generals 


“What I like is that you are interested in 
history, not in propaganda of either North 
or South.” —Ken Write, Dallas, TX 
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THE CANING OF 
CHARLES SUMMER 
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the Civil War, 


COLTON GREENE VS 
THE US NAVY 


Vessels on the Mississippi 
had to run 
the gauntly 
of an intrepid 
Confederate 


colonel. 


Christmas comes but once a year— 


except when you give a subscription to North 


& South! Get that “filled with anticipation” 
feeling six times a year, with a subscription 
to what one leading historian calls “the gold 
standard of Civil War magazines.” 
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A Sumter under fire. 


A James A. Seddon (1815- 
1880). 


> The U.S. Navy employed 
as many as many as 500 
vessels during the course 
of the blockade, capturing 
or destroying around 

1.400 blockade runners, 
_and decimating southern 
imports and exports. 


Albert A. Nofi 


\\ Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> Of some 630 students enrolled for the 1860- 
1861 academic year at the University of 
Virginia, 515 joined the Confederate Army, of 
whom 86 died as a result of combat. 

> During the 33-hour bombardment of 
Fort Sumter, only four of the defenders 
were wounded, none seriously, though one 
Confederate soldier in the besieging force 
was mortally injured when a cannon misfired 
and two of the garrison died as a result of an 
explosion during the surrender ceremonies. 

> By one estimate, the South required some 
1.5 million tons of salt per year for domestic 
consumption, most of it to preserve pork. 

> Of about 32 officers in the prewar 2nd Cavalry 
Regiment (renamed the 5th in 1861), over a 
third became generals, eight Union and eleven 
Confederate, of whom the most well-known 
were Albert Sidney Johnston, Robert E. Lee , 
William J. Hardee, George H. Thomas, George 
Stoneman, Earl Van Dorn, and John Bell Hood. 

> In November of 1863, Confederate Secretary 
of War James A. Seddon determined that a 
full third of the men in the army were absent 
without leave or had deserted. 

> In late 1859, rumors that “rescue expeditions” 
were being mounted —such as one of 500 
men supposedly forming in Ohio—prompted 
Virginia Governor Henry A. Wise to call 
out the militia to secure Harper's Ferry, 


Charlestown, and some other places, on the eve of the 
hanging of John Brown on December 2nd. 

> From about 1800 nearly 485,000 persons held in 
bondage were “exported” from Virginia to other slave 
states, a number greater than the total slave population | 
of the state in 1860, approximately 472,500. 

> In June of 1861, Mississippi Governor John J. Pettus 
informed the British journalist William Russell that there 
was about one murder a month in the state capital, which 
had a population of slightly less than 3,200 people. 

> Although the Union naval blockade of the 
Confederacy did not prevent over 2,700 ships from 
reaching Southern ports between the spring of 1861 
and that of 1865, this still represented an enormous 
drop in arrivals; on the eve of the war around 1,900 
ships were landing each year just at New Orleans. 


SHORT ROUNDS 
General Mitchel Sends a Telegram 

In April of 1862 Union Brigadier General Ormsby 
McKnight Mitchel commanded a division 
in the Army of the Ohio. A West Point 
grad (’29, with Robert E. Lee and Joseph 
E. Johnston), Mitchel was a man of many 
talents, being an attorney, publisher, 
surveyor, and the country’s foremost 
astronomer. After the Battle of Shiloh he 
had been ordered to support the 
Union pursuit of Confederate 
forces into Mississippi by 
advancing into northern 
Alabama to cut Confederate 
communications eastwards. 

Mitchel’s division was 
at Fayetteville, Tennessee, 
about 30 miles north of 
Huntsville, Alabma. At midnight 
on April 10th, he dispatched his advanced guard on a 
forced march to Huntsville. Early on the 11th, these troops 
captured the town without firing a shot. By evening, with 
the rest of his division up, Mitchel had, by piling troops 
on captured trains, secured the towns of Stevenson, 
some 60 miles to the northeast, and Decatur, 20 miles 
southwest, and thus secured control of raillinesandriver | 
crossings in a swathe of Alabama nearly 100 miles wide. 
The expedition had captured about 200 prisoners, plus 
15 locomotives, a large amount of rolling stock, and some 
military supplies. As Mitchel himself put it, the operation 
had resulted in “cutting the great artery of railway 
intercommunication between the Southern States.” 

The operation had also proven to be an intelligence 
coup of major proportions. At the post office, a 
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“The books on Confederate History—certainly the memoirs—uwritten after the 
glamour gathered over the victories that were as costly as the defeats, make, for 
this reason, charming and therefore dangerous reading.” 


—Douglas Southall Freeman, The South To Posterity: 


number of Confederate military reports and 
communications were found. Among them 

were coded dispatches from General Pierre G.T. 
Beauregard, which, upon being deciphered (which 
reportedly only took math-whiz Mitchel about 20 
minutes), provided information on the Battle of 
Shiloh, the desperate condition of Beauregard’s 
army, and his need for reinforcements. 

More was to come. Hoping to emphasize the 
difficult state of his army, Beauregard followed up 
his written dispatches with a telegraphed plea to 
President Jefferson Davis for swift reinforcement. 
Not realizing Huntsville was now in Union hands, 
the telegraphers had sent the message there for 
relay to Richmond. Naturally, the message was 
soon in Mitchel’s hands. 

After reading Beauregard’s plea, Mitchel 
promptly responded, pretending to be the 
Confederate president, and promising immediate 
reinforcement. 


Libby Prison Goes to Chicago 
Federal officers captured by the 


Confederacy were housed in a former tobacco 
warehouse and sometime ships’ chandlery on 
the block formed by 20th, 21st, Cary, and Canal 
Streets in Richmond, which became infamous 
as “Libby Prison.” After the war the building 
saw various uses, and by the mid-1880s it 
apparently had been turned into a tenement. 
Now by that time, “The World’s 
Columbian Exposition,’ commemorating the 
400th anniversary of Columbus first voyage, 
was being planned for Chicago. Some Chicago 


| businessmen, headed by William H. Gray, an 


insurance magnate, formed a company to buy 
Libby Prison and exhibit it during the fair. On 
February 23, 1888, the “Prison Syndicate” paid 
$23,300 for the four-story block-long brick 
building, despite considerable opposition from 
veterans. But Gray and his associates failed to 
come up with enough money to proceed with 
the project, and shortly sold out to another 
consortium for $35,000. This group also 
failed to raise enough cash and shortly sold 
out to Dr. D. D. Bramble of Cincinnati for 
$11,000. Dr. Bramble then turned around and 
sold the prison for $23,000 to a new syndicate 
that had been formed by a friend, none other 
than William H. Gray. 

What with all these sales and re-sales, 
actual work on moving the building did not 


(New York: 1939) 


begin until April 17, 1889, when workmen began 
dismantling the roof. Once begun, the work 
proceeded quickly, and the job was completed 
by mid-June. A wily businessman, Gray had the 
prison enclosed by a high fence, and charged 
visitors to watch the work, reportedly realizing 
about $50 a week in this fashion. As each section 
of the building was dismantled, every piece was 
numbered, including a reported 600,000 bricks 
and other pieces of masonry, as well as the doors 
and door frames, stairs, floor boards, windows 
and window frames, even shingles and nails, at 
least according to press releases. The pieces were 
crated up and shipped to Chicago by rail, filling 
132 box cars. The dismantled building arrived in 
Chicago more or less safely, despite a train wreck 
in Maysville, Kentucky, that strewed bricks on 
the ground, some of which were lost to souvenir 
hunters. 

In Chicago, a site on Wabash Avenue, 
between 14th and 16th Streets, was selected. A 
20-foot-high wall of stone and brick was erected 
around the site, with a monumental entrance 
designed to house special exhibits. The prison 
was laboriously rebuilt inside this structure, 
with only the top of its roof visible from the 
street. Adding to the verisimilitude, the inner 
sides of the enclosure walls were painted so that 
someone looking out from the prison windows 
would see the “correct” views of the adjacent 
parts of Richmond. The “Libby Prison Museum” 
opened for business in December of 1889, well in 
advance of the fair. 

The project had gone so well there was talk 
of moving the “White House of the Confederacy” 
to Chicago too, but that proposal never got off 
the ground. 

Initially, Libby Prison attracted some 
popular attention. But by the time the exposition 
opened, on October 21, 1892, attendance had 
| fallen off. The expected droves of visitors never 
| developed, partly because there was so much to 
see at the exposition, and partly because many 


ES 


A The prison was re- 
erected behind be-flagged 
battlements. 


A Erasmus W. Ross, chief 
clerk at Libby Prison, was 
asecret Unionist who 
facilitated the escape 

of several prisoners. 

He lost his life when 

the Spotswood Hotel, 
Richmond, burned down 
on Christmas Eve, 1870. 


“<dLibby Prison in its original 
location. 
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<4 Engraving depicting the 
view from a window of Libby 
Prison. 


people thought the place 
was in poor taste. As the 
Denver Post later noted, 


“The old soldiers did not go around as 
numerously as was anticipated, to hunt up 
the foot by five to six feet strips of floor which 
once constituted their respective couches. 
The charm, somehow, did not work to bring 
large crowds or much profit to the prison 
exposition management. The ancient bastile 
was scarcely noticed during the World’s Fair.” 


The prison earned about $60,000 during 
the fair, which closed on October 30, 1893. It was 
not enough to cover the investment. Buying the 
prison had cost $35,000, taking it apart ran $10,000, 
transporting it to Chicago was $8,000, reassembly 
ran $23,000, the site cost $60,000, and the enclosure 
was $75,000, not to mention the day-to-day cost of 
running and maintaining the place. 

After the fair Gray and his partners 
attempted to keep Libby Prison open, in the 
hopes of eventually attracting enough tourists 
to cover their costs. But in 1895 they closed the 
place down. They then began looking for ways 
to recoup their losses, even proposing to have 


plist the building moved to Washington, presumably 
at government expense. Nothing came of 


Prison, 1862. 

: these. Finally in June of 1897 their creditors— 
who included some of the partners—initiated 
foreclosure proceedings. The “Libby 
Prison Museum” went out 
of business in April of 1899. 
By then the building was in 
very bad condition, and it 
was shortly torn down. 

So in the end, no one 
made any money from Libby 
Prison, except Dr. Bramble, 
who had more than doubled his investment 
during his brief ownership of the place. 


a 


Afterward: The Chicago Coliseum was built 

on the site, partially of bricks salvaged from 
the prison and incorporating the monumental 
facade that had been built around it. Other 
relics can be found in various museums and 
collections. Reportedly, for many years planks 
with prisoners’ names carved in them could be 
seen in a barn near Hamlet, Indiana, but it has 
since been dismantled, and the whereabouts of 
the boards is apparently unknown. 
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How Much is That Today? 


Histories of the Civil War often mention 
money, giving figures for things such as 
soldiers’ pay, the price of bacon, or the cost 
of weapons. Occasionally an effort is made 
to provide some idea of the relative value of a 
dollar figure. So, for example, for much of the 
war a Union private’s pay was $13 a month. If 
one adds in his rations, clothing, and so forth, 
his “income” compares favorably with the $25- 
$30 a month an unskilled worker might have 
earned, assuming he was steadily employed. 
Another approach is to compare Civil War era 
monetary values with modern ones. 

Sometimes the estimate is based on 
the Consumer Price Index (CPI). The CPI 
compares the cost of things the average 
household pays for, such as food, rent, clothing, 
transportation, medical services, and so forth. 
But the “average household” today buys a great 
many products that were unusual or did not 
exist back then, such as ready-made clothing, 
toilet paper, gasoline, packaged foods, cell 
phone service, and so forth. And the CPI 
doesn't reflect many things that are unusual 
today but were relatively common over 150 
years ago, like bulk foods, curry combs, yard 
goods, or canning supplies, not to mention 
harness and buggy whips. Moreover a lot of 
households back in the mid- 

nineteenth century didn’t 
buy much food, since 
most Americans were still 
primarily farmers, raising 
at least some of their own 
food, and perhaps even 
making some of their own 
clothing. Using the CPI, a 
Union private'’s pay in 1862 comes out to not 
quite $290.00 a month, which hardly compares 
with what Uncle Sam today pays his nieces and 
nephews in uniform, even without associated 
benefits; the 2010 armed forces pay scale 
indicates that a Private First Class (E-2) with 
two years’ service earns $1,622 a month. 

A more useful basis for calculating the 
modern value of Civil War money is what's 
called the “Unskilled Wage Rate” (UWR). 
The UWR compares changes in the accepted 
“minimum” wage for an unskilled worker, 
whether set by custom or, as nowadays, by 
law. However, it too has some shortcomings. 


During the mid-nineteenth 
century the vast majority 
of workers were “minimum 
wage,’ without considering the difficulties 
of calculating the income of farmers who 
fed themselves or of slaves, whereas today 
only about a third of full-time workers are at 
minimum wage. Using the UWR, the Union 
private’s $13 a month in 1862 comes to about 
$2,100, which is actually a good deal more 
than what an army private with two years’ 
service earns today, but doesn’t account 
for medical treatment, college benefits, or 
retirement plans. It’s also good deal better 
than the federal minimum wage for 2010, 
about $1,260 a month. 

Despite the fact that the two indices both 


have flaws, they can be used to construct a table | 


that provides some idea of the changes in the 
value of the Union dollar during the Civil War 
in terms of modern currency. 


Value of The Civil War U.S. Dollar in Money of 2009 


es Year CPI UWR ~ 

Pa 1859 $26.00 >168.00 a 

6 1360 $26.60 $171.00 in 

ne 1861 $25.10 $168.00 i. 
1862 $22.00 $162.00 

a ‘ a 
1863 517.60 $142.00 

a a 
1864 $14.10 $124.00 

@ ‘ e 
1865 >13.60 $112.00 

e e 
Patel: d( $118.00 

wv e 
86 $15.00 $118.00 

e e 


While it’s common knowledge that the 
Confederacy underwent serious inflation, the 
Union also suffered from inflation, albeit not so 
severely. In mid-1864 the Union had to give its 
privates a $3.00 raise, but $16.00 a month still 
left him behind in purchasing power compared 
with the $13.00 of 1861. 

Using this table, we can calculate the cost 
of raising a regiment for the Union. On paper in 
1861 equipping a Union infantry regiment of a 
thousand men cost some $100,000, to which we 
should add about $16,600 for one month’s pay 
for all hands. The CPI yields equipment costs of 
about $1,215,000 and pay at a little over $400,000. 
Using the UWR, however, yields equipment 
costs of about $8 million and pay of about $2.65 
million. In this instance the CPI is probably the 
more accurate assessment, certainly for the relative 
value of arms and equipment (assuming, that is, 
that we could still mass produce Civil War quality 


materiél), while the UWR 
probably exaggerates the 
relative personnel costs. 

Still, baring the existence of 
an index that reconciles not only 
changes in the relative value of 
goods and services, but reflects 
changes in life style and income, 
these tools can be of some use to 
the student of the war. 


AG.P.A. Healy's painting, 
INCIDENTS OF WAR The Peacemakers. The 
What Happened at City Point? March 1865 meeting was 
In March 1865, Abraham Lincoln, Ulysses S. the only time the fourmen 
were together. 


Grant, William Tecumseh Sherman, and David 
Dixon Porter held a famous conference aboard 
the steamer River Queen at City Point, Virginia, 
near the Union's front lines at Petersburg. This 
conference has sunk hardy roots into the collective 
memory of the Civil War. Sherman details it in 
his memoirs, citing Lincoln’s supposed guidance 
there in defense of the controversial terms of 
surrender he offered to Confederate general 
Joseph E. Johnston several weeks later, subject to 
approval that was hotly denied in Washington in 
the wake of Lincoln’s assassination. In addition, 
at Sherman’s suggestion, the artist G. P. A. Healy 
memorialized the conference in his 1868 painting 
The Peacemakers. But even when we think we have 
a clear picture of a Civil War event, a little study 
can enrich and perhaps change our understanding. 
Various accounts state (or leave the 
impression) that the City Point conference 
resulted from a plan to allow consultations 
between Lincoln, his two most important generals, 
and Admiral Porter. Sherman biographer James 
M. Merrill, for example, says that Major General 
Sherman, then operating in North Carolina, 
“received orders to proceed to City Point, Va.,” 
to consult with Lincoln, Lieutenant General 
Grant, and Porter “about the course of the war.” 
At the time, Grant was orchestrating the siege of 
Petersburg from his James River headquarters at 


A William Tecumseh 
Sherman. 


4 The River Queen. 
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According to Sherman, Lincoln “remembered 


me perfectly.” 


City Point, and Porter was operating on the river to Virginia by rail and steamer. He apparently 
as commander of the North Atlantic Squadron. | reached Fort Monroe, on Old Point Comfort, 
One commentator, Harold Holzer, has noted around 12:30 p.m. on Monday, March 27, and 
that, save for the portents of peace in Healy’s | telegraphed Grant, “I am coming up to see 
painting, this “might have been the most potent you,’ adding, “If Admiral Porter [their mutual 
of all commander-in-chief images of Lincoln.” friend from Vicksburg days] is there I should 
Ironically, however, the president was actually like to meet him.” Grant in turn sent a telegram 
on something of a vacation at City Point, and to Jones Landing, some fifteen river miles 
Sherman arrived uninvited and unaware of upstream from City Point, to advise Porter that 
Lincoln’s presence. Moreover, Lincoln (and Sherman would arrive for a short visit around 6 
perhaps even Grant) thought Sherman should p.m. Thus was the stage set for the River Queen 
have stayed with his troops in North Carolina. conference, not by anyone’s design, but rather 
Lincoln’s second term as president began because Grant had invited Lincoln to visit the 
on March 4, 1865. On March 20, General-in- front, Sherman happened to invite himself 
Chief Grant invited the president to visit City for consultations with Grant at the same time, 
Point “for a day or two” —“the rest would do you and Grant obligingly summoned Porter to see 
good.” Lincoln left Washington aboard the River Sherman. 
A General Grant greets Queen on March 23 and arrived at City Point on Sherman would remain at City Point for 
the president. March 24, He would remain until April 8, the less than twenty-four hours. His memoirs 
day before Robert E. Lee surrendered toGrantat | describe two “distinct interviews” with Lincoln 
Appomattox. This allowed the president to visit aboard the River Queen—a “social visit” with 
Petersburg and then Richmond after they fell to Grant and the president on the evening of 
Union forces. March 27 and a meeting that also included 
When Grant issued his invitation to Lincoln, Porter the next morning. Porter’s 1885 
Sherman was completing his march northward | memoirs also assign March 28 as the date 
from Savannah, Georgia, to Goldsborough, of the four-way conference depicted in The 
North Carolina. Sherman was wholly unaware Peacemakers. However, there is at least some 
that Lincoln was to visit City Point. On March uncertainty about this. Apparently in 1866, 
23, the same day Lincoln left Washington, Porter prepared some notes on the events 
Sherman arrived at Goldsborough. There, he that Sherman later included in his memoirs. 
united the 60,000 soldiers who had followed him Porter states that he had sat in on March 27 
from Atlanta with 30,000 more Union troops and summarized the events of what Sherman 
who had been awaiting him in North Carolina identifies as the “first visit.” As to the substance 
after capturing Fort Fisher and Wilmington. of the four-way meeting on the 28th, both 
The ever-restless Sherman planned a halt in Sherman’s memoirs and Porter’s memorandum 
the Goldsborough area to rest and refit his army, strive to justify Sherman's proposed surrender 
and decided that he could use the opportunity terms to Johnston by stressing Lincoln’s desire 
for a quick trip to consult with Grant. Thus, on to minimize further bloodshed and achieve 
March 23, Sherman wrote to Grant: “I might run surrenders of the Confederate armies on 
A General Grant's up to see you for a day or two.” This message “almost any terms.” 
headquarters at City apparently went to Grant by a courier who Although Sherman encountered Lincoln 
isin departed on March 24, thus giving the general- at City Point only by coincidence, there is a 
in-chief no opportunity whatever to reply before marvelous symmetry to the event. The two 
Sherman's own departure on March 25. Grant’s had first met during the week of Lincoln’s 1861 
military biographer, Adam Badeau, emphasizes inauguration, when Sherman, a West Pointer 
that the general-in-chief did not summon then in civilian life, visited the White House 
Sherman for consultations. Further, Sherman's with his brother John, a prominent Republican 
memoirs all but say that he only learned of politician. Lincoln infuriated Sherman by 
Lincoln’s presence at the front after arriving at downplaying the danger of war and remarking 
City Point. that there would be no need for military 
Leaving his legions under Major General men. Lincoln and Sherman then met two or 
John M. Schofield’s command, Sherman hastened __three more times in and around Washington 
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But according to Porter, Lincoln “did not remember 
when he had seen [Sherman] before.” 


after the battle of Bull Run, in which Sherman 
fought before going to the western theater for 
the duration. By the end of the war, the once 
unneeded Sherman had helped secure Lincoln’s 
reelection by taking Atlanta and had made 
himself the Union’s second most important 
general. According to Sherman, Lincoln 
“remembered me perfectly” from their 1861 
meetings. Admiral Porter, however, reports that 
Lincoln “did not remember when he had seen 
[Sherman] before.” 

Sherman having arrived, Lincoln doubtless 
welcomed personal reports about the general's 
very singular campaigns in Georgia and the 
Carolinas. However, it seems clear that Lincoln 
was discomfited that Sherman was in Virginia 
rather than North Carolina, as the president 
several times expressed anxiety about the general’s 
absence from his command. This forced Sherman 
to stress that his forces were safe in Schofield’s 


hands and to promise that his visit would be short. 


Sherman duly departed City Point around 4 p.m. 
on March 28 and was back in Goldsborough by 
March 31. As agreed with Grant, he resumed 
operations against Johnston's forces on April 10, 
unaware that Lee had surrendered to Grant the 
day before. On April 14, a long and controversial 
denouement began when Sherman received cease- 
fire overtures from Johnston, culminating in the 
latter’s April 26 surrender on the same terms that 
Grant had given to Lee. 

In his account of the City Point visit, 


> 


Sherman waxes poetic about Lincoln’s “greatness,” 


“goodness, and “kindly nature.” However, 


the living Lincoln seems to have inspired little 
immediate comment from Sherman. He did 

wire Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton from 
City Point that he had “had a long interview with 
General Grant and the President, and think that 
everything wears a most favorable aspect.” But a 
March 31 letter to his wife reported his flying visit 
“to see General Grant; without even mentioning 
Lincoln. On April 5, another letter to his wife 
noted only that Lincoln “at City Point was lavish in 
his good wishes.” 

Grant apparently welcomed the self-invited 
Sherman warmly, but Porter's memorandum 
notes that Sherman dominated the four-way 
meeting with Lincoln while Grant largely sat 
silent. It thus is interesting that Grant's 1885-86 
memoirs recall several incidents of Lincoln's 
time at City Point in their natural chronology, 


but he only mentions Sherman's visit in the 
later discussion about the April surrender 
controversy: “General Sherman had met Mr. 
Lincoln at City Point while visiting there to 
confer with me about our final movements” 
{emphasis added]. One wonders if Grant 
wanted to nudge Sherman out of the spotlight 
shone by Lincoln's visit, just as the general-in- 
chief had wanted to complete the subjugation 
of Lee’s forces without making use of Sherman, 
lest the western armies end up getting too 
much of the credit for Union victory. 
Accidental though they were, the March 

27 and 28 River Queen interviews figure 
importantly in Civil War lore, the only 
meetings ever bringing together the Union’s 
holy trinity—Lincoln, Grant, and Sherman. 
These meetings spark the imagination, their 
poignancy nowhere captured better than by 
historian T. Harry Williams in Lincoln and 
His Generals. Describing Lincoln's April 8 
departure from City 
Point, Williams ends his 
book with two chilling 
sentences: “[Lincoln]} 
may have been thinking 
of the weary years of 
defeat—of McClellan, 
Burnside, Hooker—or 
of the hour of victory} 
and Grant and Sherman. 
That day John Wilkes 
Booth registered at 
the National Hotel in 
Washington.” 

— Carl R. Schenker, Jr. 


A John Wilkes Booth 


a — A President Lincoln 
Carl R. Schenker, Jr., received an A.B. views the unceasing 
in History and a J.D. from Stanford activity at City Point, 
March 1865. 
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West Point cadets, 1869 


CourtesySpecial Collections and Archives, USMA Library. 


A Picture credits 
Cadet pictures courtesy 
of Special Collections 
and Archives, USMA 
Library; the older picture 
of Gillespie—Annual 
Report of Association 
Graduates, 1913; 
Farley—They Followed 
the Plume; older picture 
of McRea—see Mary 


pont a POIN 
EST POI 


They Lie Forgotten, ial Brian R. McEnany 


191; others—Library of 


Congress. 

he political unrest that affected the rest of classes (the May and June classes of 1861) 

the country before the Civil War reached graduated early; and half the Class of 1862 
West Point during the summer of 1860. During resigned. 
eight hectic months, beginning in November This article describes a tumultuous period 
1860 with the election of President Lincoln, in West Point’s history and how it affected the 
eleven states seceded; West Point changed Class of 1862. Official records, letters, diaries 
Superintendents and Commandants three and books written by a few members in that 
times; officers and cadets ease’ two upper class captured what happened at the outset of 
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| war, The cadets wrote about their daily lives, More than a few broke ice in their water buckets 4 Wiliam J. Hardee (1815- 
the impact of secession, the resignations of to begin each day. Chapel was mandatory on pikes tells pau 
their southern classmates and the firing on Sundays and they marched to all classes and 1860, being replaced by 
Fort Sumter amid the political and military meals, Visitors enjoyed the precision marching of | BrevetLieutenant Colonel 
events that shook our country to its roots, one the Corps of Cadets on the Plain. But cadet life sa plasicnsirciat 6 
hundred and fifty years ago. was an endless succession of studying, preparing | heen bischedd in the Second 

When the Class of 1862 joined the | for inspections, parades, and then more studying | Seminole War (1835-1842) 
United States Corps of Cadets in June 1858, that left little free time. Long classes, five-and- pea nll 
the country was at peace. The Regular Army a-half days a week took a heavy toll on the Class 1855 had drafted Rifleand 
was very small, roughly 17,000 officers and of 1862 during its first two years. Twenty-one | Light Infantry Tactics, known 
soldiers. The Seminole Wars still lingered in cadets had already been dismissed for failingone | bssahcslytanatdt a 
Florida and there was some Indian fighting or more academic courses before the summer of by both sides during the Civil 
west of the Missouri. Unless a cadet graduated 1860 even began.’ | War. His only son, teen-aged 
near the top of his class, young lieutenants / Two years after the Class of 1862 arrived sialic ce. oat 
were likely to be sent to Indian Territory or the they were allowed to leave West Point for the first Bentonville, succumbing to his 
western frontiers where the army lay scattered time. Just after graduation in June 1860, they wound on March 23, 1865. 
in small detachments.' scattered to the far corners of the country to 

The Corps of Cadets was organized enjoy a lack of discipline until the end of August. 
around an infantry battalion with four | That summer was also filled with presidential 
companies. The cadets were also brokeninto | politics. The Democratic Party had split over 
five academic year-groups because West Point | the extension of popular sovereignty into the 
was a five-year institution before the Civil War. territories. Democrat John Breckinridge was the 
Brevet Colonel Richard Delafield was the South’s presidential choice and Stephen Douglas 
Superintendent and Brevet Lieutenant Colonel | ran in the North; Abraham Lincoln was the choice 
William Hardee was the Commandant. | of the Republican Party and John Bell ran on the 
The Class of 1862, the new Fifth Class, Constitutional Union ticket. After eight weeks, 
was composed of seventy-five new cadets the Class of 1862 returned to West Point filled with 
when academics began; sixty-six passed the regional and family biases, prejudices and support A Richard Delafield 
entrance exams in June and nine more joined for one or the other candidates. Adding to their : is acl rd biked iil 
the class on Sept 1. They came from twenty- growing political interest was the presence of First ae from 1838-1845 and 
four states and the Nebraska territory and Classman John Lane in D Company whose father —_|_ again from 1856-March 
included twenty-five southerners (from the | was the vice-presidential running mate of John | 1861 (excluding the five 
eleven states that formed the Confederacy). | —_ Breckinridge, the Deep South's choice for President. co icnerniciaene 

They lived in austere, well organized It wasn’t long before strident southern voices were | position). He was a creative 
rooms in the four-story, granite cadet | heard arguing about states’ rights. * | vestoaniei andwas 
barracks. In winter, the cruel northern winds Fall Semester - 1860 alco abl oT 
stole through cracks and crevices forcing some | instruction offered. Perhaps 
cadets to study in their rooms with overcoats | Twenty-one-year-old Tully McCrea and his inevitably, his iron rule was 
or blankets draped over their shoulders. | classmates in the Class of 1862, the new Third pai posed Ma abebie Hic) 

| Class, returned to the grim, gray battlements as Superintendent, he headed 
above the Hudson on August 28. They donned the “Delafield Commission 
their gray uniforms and joined the long line | sent to Europe in 1855 to study 
at the barber shop waiting to shear away their ee 
: r the Crimean conflict; other 
mustaches, side-whiskers and long hair. Two members of the commission 
classmates did not answer when their names were | Mere GeorgeMcClellan and 
called that afternoon. Tennessean Frank Maney | Cee ee 
was thought to have left the country. James Drake | <West Point, early 1862: 
was reported sick at home in Indiana. ° | Standing (left to right): 
As soon as the new Third Class joined the | tte ce oe 
rest of the Corps, the cadet adjutant sized the | Meade Jr, William Bartlett, 


George McKee; seated: Ranald 
|S. Mackenzie, William Beebe. 


battalion. Each cadet was assigned to a cadet 
company based on his height with the taller cadets 
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A Cadet Tully McRea 
(1839-1918) served 

with the Army of the 
Potomac 1862-September 
1863, with Battery 

|, 1st U.S. Artillery 

during the Antietam, 
Chancellorsville, and 
Gettysburg Campaigns. 

The Confederate 
bombardment and 
Pickett/Pettigrew’s 

Charge on the third day 

of Gettysburg left him 

in command of Battery 

|. He transferred to the 
Department of the South 

to join Battery M, Ist U.S. 
Artillery in September 

1863. He was seriously 
wounded at the Battle of 
Olustee in February 1864, 
and served the remainder 
ofthe warasaninstructor | 
at West point. He was 
brevetted three times for 
gallantry, and retired as a 
brigadier general in 1903. 


> Brevet Lieutenant 
Colonel John F. 
Reynolds (1829-1863) 
was Commandant 

of West Point from 
September 1860 to June 
1861. Two years later 

he was a major general 
commanding a corps in 
the Army of the Potomac. 
He was destined to die, 
however, on July 1st, 1863, 
near a small Pennsylvania 
township that few had 
hitherto heard of—the 
town of Gettysburg. 


x #2 


eC 


in A and D companies; the shorter ones in B and 
C companies. There was no hard and fast rule, 
but there was a tendency for more southerners 


\ to be assigned to C and D companies; more 
) northerners to A and B companies. New 


tactical officers commanded most of the cadet 
ompanies and Brevet Lieutenant Colonel John. 
eynolds replaced William Hardee as the new 
jommandant. ° 

Discussions about politics became frequent 
and ardent. In October, some southern cadets 
came up with the idea of holding a straw vote 
and a ballot box appeared in the cadet area. After 
the ballots were counted, the southern cadets 
were aghast at the number of votes Lincoln 
received, prompting them to seek out “the Black 
Republicans” in the Corps. Another of Tully’s 
classmates, Morris Schaff, later wrote that,“... 
Some evil spirit stole his way into West Point... 
A better scheme than a straw ballot to embroil 
the Corps and to precipitate hostilities between 
individuals which soon involved the States, could 
not have been devised....” Many southerners 
made threatening statements about resigning if 
Lincoln was elected in a number of “disunion” 
meetings that soon sprang up. Reflecting the 
anxiety of the times, South Carolina told its 
cadets to come home if Lincoln was elected. ’ 

The Post Adjutant, Captain Boynton, 

recorded that there were 278 cadets in the 
Corps in November 1860; 86 southerners were 
included in that number. They were a very 
vocal minority. One of those vocal southerners 
was Henry S. Farley, a red-headed firebrand 
from South Carolina in the Class of 1862 
who argued frequently and loudly against 
a Lincoln victory. Large numbers of 
resignations did not immediately occur 
after the election on November 6. Within 
a week, a few South Carolinian cadets sent 
a letter to the Columbia Guardian 
swearing to stand by their state if it 
seceded and never to serve under 
Mr. Lincoln as their commander- 
in-chief. Four days after Lincoln's 
election earlier threats to secede 
from the Union became a 
reality when a secession 
convention convened in 
South Carolina. Small blue 
ribbons soon appeared 
on southern cadet caps in 
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honor of the South Carolina cockade. ° 
Tully McCrea noted right away that“. ..only 
one has resigned and he is in my class. ...” Carrying 
through his threat to resign if Lincoln was elected, 
Henry S. Farley became the first member of the 
Corps to do so. The Superintendent forwarded 
his letter of resignation, his parent’s permission, 
his standing in the class and the Superintendent’s 
recommendation to Washington. No cadet 
was authorized to leave West Point until his 
resignation was approved by the Secretary of War. 
On November 19, Farley was released and left 
for his home in South Carolina. Four days later, 
two more South Carolinian classmates, James 
Hamilton and John R. Blocker, submitted their 
resignations. Blocker, dismayed by an apparent 
affront to his honor, revoked his initial paperwork 
and then resubmitted it in late December.’ 
The cadet letters to the Columbia Guardian 
caused a stir, but President Buchanan's 
Secretary of War, John Floyd, and General 
Joseph Totten, the chief of engineers, were more 
concerned over who should replace Colonel 
Delafield as Superintendent that month. With 
Congress bent on changing the current policy 
of only appointing engineer officers to that 
post, a prominent southern engineer, Major P. 
G. T. Beauregard of Louisiana was ordered to 
relieve Colonel Delafield in January. "° 
On December 20, the South 
Carolina legislature voted unanimously 
to secede from the Union. A few 
days later, another southerner in 
Tully’s class, John K. Dixon from 
Mississippi, returned to his 
room in D Company to 
tell his classmates, Morris 
Schaff of Ohio and John 
West of Georgia, that 
he had submitted his 
resignation. With the 
loss of Farley, Blocker, 
Hamilton and Dixon 
in Tully’s class, only 
fifty of his classmates 
took their examinations 
in January. Tully predicted 


In many cases loyalties were painfully split. 


that many southerners already had their 
resignations prepared and were just waiting 
for their states to secede before submitting 
them. " 

Meanwhile, Major Robert Anderson, 
at Fort Moultrie in Charleston’s harbor, 
concluded that his tiny garrison would never 
be able to resist an assault by the South 
Carolina militia. Late in the evening of 
December 26, he moved his small garrison 
quietly across the channel to Fort Sumter in 
the center of the harbor. The next morning, 
Governor Pickens of South Carolina 
demanded its immediate evacuation and 
was refused. Washington erupted in turmoil 
with the news. After lengthy, contentious 
arguments within his Cabinet, President 
Buchanan reluctantly decided to send 
provisions to the fort. Secretary of War Floyd 
ultimately resigned after trying to force the 
President to order Anderson to return to 
Fort Moultrie. '? The news from Charleston 
quickly elevated Major Anderson and his little 
band to hero status in the North. It is likely 
that when the news arrived at West Point, 
southern cadets loudly proclaimed Anderson's 
actions were yet another affront to southern 
sovereignty. 


Spring Semester 1861 


Despite the rapidly escalating events in 
Charleston, southern voices were somewhat 
dampened by intensified studying for the semi- 
annual examinations then underway. But when 
the daily newspapers arrived on January 9, 

West Point was again thrown into turmoil— 
Mississippi had seceded! Two days later, Florida 
and Alabama followed suit. On the 19th, Georgia 
seceded and another week later, so did Louisiana. 
Texas waited until February 1." 

The militant Cotton States seized federal 
arsenals, forts, and public property within their 


boundaries. Cadets sought advice from family, | 


friends, and politicians about what to do now 
that their states had left the Union. They often 
received conflicting views on key issues— 
whether a cadet was legally bound by his cadet 
warrant (his official commission as a cadet in 
the army) or whether they should graduate and 
to whom did they owe allegiance? 

Southern cadets in the First Class were 
particularly conflicted. A diploma from West 


five long years to gain theirs. First Classman Tom 
Rosser of Texas wrote to Governor Sam Houston 


asking for advice and was told to stay and graduate. 


Another First Classman, John Pelham of Alabama, 
wrote letters to his father and to Judge Walker, the 
man who appointed him. The judge advised him 
to resign immediately when Alabama seceded, 
but his father delayed responding until much 
later. Fourth Classman Tom Rowland of Virginia 
informed his family that Governor Letcher advised 
all Virginia cadets to stay and graduate.'* Cadets 
from the seceded states now had to make a difficult 
choice between their families and states or the 
Union they were sworn to support and protect. 

Within Tully’s class, split loyalties were all too 
evident. Letters from friends and family prompted 
discussions over what actions they should take. 
Tully was born in Mississippi. Orphaned at age 
thirteen, he was sent north to live with relatives 
in Ohio and appointed to West Point from that 
state. His sister and a brother still lived in Natchez. 
Tully’s roommate, George L. Gillespie, was from 
Tennessee where his family was part of a Union 
minority. Before his father passed away, he made 
George promise that if Tennessee seceded, he 
would remain with the Union.'° 

Meanwhile, Major Beauregard became the 
new Superintendent on January 23. Buchanan’s 
new Secretary of War, Joseph Holt, prompted by 
Louisiana's decision to secede and Beauregard’s 
purported intentions to follow her, directed 
Colonel Delafield to assume his former duties 
on January 28. Beauregard later resigned on 


Point was highly valued and they had struggled for 


A Morris Schaff of 


Ohio (1840-1929) was 
brevetted captain during 
the Civil War. As officer-in- 
charge of the Ordnance 
Depot supplying the U.S. 
armies before Richmond, 
he supplied the explosives 
for the ill-fated Petersburg 
mine—in fact witnessed 
the explosion and 
subsequent repulse of the 
Union troops. 


AY Red-haired Henry S. 
Farley of South Carolina 
was the first cadet to resign 
as aresult of Abraham 
Lincoln's electoral victory. It 
was Farley (pictured above 
in later life) who fired the 
first shot at Fort Sumter 
(below), thus initiating a 
war that would cost more 
than 600,000 lives. 
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A Pierre Gustave 
Toutant Beauregard 
(1818-1893) was 

the shortest-lived 
Superintendent of the 
Point, his tenure lasting 
from January 23rd to 
January 27th, 1861. 


A John Pelham (1838- 
1863) resigned from 
West Point rather than 
take a new loyalty oath 
to the U.S.A. In the 
Confederate service he 
rose to the rank of major 
and command of “Jeb” 
Stuart’s horse artillery. 

In his report of the Battle 
of Antietam, “Stonewall” 
Jackson wrote, “It is really 
extraordinary to find such 
nerve and genius ina 
mere boy. With a Pelham 
on each flank | believe | 
could whip the world.” 


Ae 


saw in my life.” 


“He [Pelham] is the bravest human being I ever 


—WMajor Henry G. Beck Ill, a tent-mate of Pelham’s. 


February 20 and was appointed a general in 
the Confederate army. *° 
That same month, General Winfield 
Scott, the general-in-chief of the army, 


~~~ Delieved there was a strong possibility 


of civil unrest when the electoral votes 
were counted in mid-February and then 


Lincoln in March. In preparation for such 
an eventuality, he ordered a small number of 
regular units to come to Washington to support 
these events, including the artillery battery and 
the engineer company from West Point. The 
engineer company departed for Washington in 
mid-January and the artillery battery at the end 
of the month. These deployments took all the 
horses from West Point, leaving none for cadet 
instruction. '” 

The continued confiscation of federal forts 
and arsenals in the seceded states created an 
immediate shortage of equipment and supplies 
in the Federal army, including the actions of 
General Twiggs in Texas who surrendered 
nearly a quarter of the Federal army’s arms and 
horses to the new Texas government. General 
Scott quickly relieved him and Twiggs quickly 
resigned.’ Still, it took several months before 
West Point was able to replace the missing men 
and horses. 

On February 22, academic duties were 
suspended and the cadet companies marched 
to the chapel to commemorate Washington's 
Birthday and listen to his Farewell Address. 
Morris Schaff later wondered how Washington's 
words were received by the southern cadets 
awaiting release to return home. When the 
bugles sounded Tattoo at the end of Call to 
Quarters that evening, Schaff described how 
the cadets leaned out their windows to watch 
the West Point band march into the cadet area. 
When it struck up the Star Spangled Banner 
and other patriotic airs, it prompted Rosser 
and Custer to lead cheers in D company that 
were repeatedly answered by cadets in A and B 
companies. '? 

March began with the cadets honoring their 
third Superintendent, Brevet Colonel Alexander 
H. Bowman. Not all mourned the departure of 
Colonel Delafield. When “Old Del” left for the 
last time, one of the officers commented to an 
Irish worker that the colonel had finally left. The 
Irishman retorted, “Aye, and there was many a 


again during the inauguration of President 


dry eye at the dock!””” 

Among the first issues facing Colonel 
Bowman were the resignations of several 
remaining Georgia cadets. John West came 
back from a disunion meeting one evening 
in March to tell Morris Schaff that Joseph 
Blount, James Alexander and he, along with 
the rest of the remaining Georgia cadets were 
resigning. Not all of them wanted to leave. 
James Alexander initially resisted until his 
father pleaded with him to return home. If he 
did not resign, the new government in Georgia 
threatened to confiscate all his family’s property. 
Alexander dutifully submitted his resignation.*! 

Before their resignations were sent to 
Washington, an article in the New York Herald 
complicated their release. The Governor of 
Georgia commissioned all three from the Class 
of 1862, among others, as second lieutenants 
in the military forces of Georgia. Colonel 
Bowman required Alexander, Blount and 
West to officially affirm they were unaware of 
those appointments prior to submitting their 
resignations. * 

A few days later, Stephen Moreno complied 
with the new affirmation requirement when he 
submitted his resignation and was released to 
return of Florida. Raphael Semmes was in New 
York shopping for machinery and munitions 
for the new Confederate navy, and paid his 
son a visit at West Point. The elder Semmes 
(later captain of the CSS Alabama) wrote out 
his permission for Oliver to resign. Oliver was 
subsequently released on March 18 and traveled 
home to Alabama. The Class of 1862 even lost a 
few northerners that month. Benjamin King of 
the District of Columbia and William Spurgin 
of Indiana elected to resign.” 


April 1861 


By early April, most of the Cotton State 
cadets were gone although some still awaited 
permission from their parents to resign. No 
other state had seceded and the pace of 
resignations slowed. The apparent calmness 
at West Point led two Virginia cadets, Fifth 
Classman Edward Anderson and Fourth 
Classman Tom Rowland, to make reservations 
at Cozzen’s Hotel in anticipation of family visits 
during summer camp. Mother Nature further 
calmed the area by delivering two to four feet 
of snow in the cadet area at the end of March. 


i 
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Drills were cancelled until early April much to 
the delight of the cadets. * 

Near the beginning of the month, the 
Commandant, Lt. Colonel Reynolds, informed 
Colonel Bowman that the Fifth Class, the 
plebe class, never received their cadet warrants 
in January. In the confusion of the initial 
secessions, the press of examinations and the 
change in Superintendents, the warrants were 
never received from Washington. The plebes 
never took their prescribed oath of allegiance. 


Colonel Bowman immediately requested the 
warrants be sent from Washington as soon 
as possible and planned a ceremony in the 
chapel for April 18.” 

Meanwhile, President Lincoln and his 
cabinet searched for a way to defuse the 
growing southern anxiety about Fort Sumter. 
Lincoln decided to openly announce that 
a relief fleet was to be sent to Fort Sumter. 
Charleston and its citizens anxiously awaited 
its arrival and volunteer regiments manned 
the fortifications that ringed its harbor. At the 
same time, Confederate President Jefferson 
Davis ordered General PGT Beauregard, 
now commander of all Confederate forces 
around the harbor, to reduce Fort Sumter 
if the garrison did not surrender before the 
relief fleet arrived. That order prompted 
a series of messages between Beauregard 
and Anderson. A final message was sent on 
April 12 urging Anderson to surrender the 


fort or a bombardment would begin within the 
hour. Once more Anderson refused to surrender 
and, with the relief fleet approaching, General 
Beauregard was left with no choice. He ordered 
the attack to commence. *° 

The order went first to Fort Johnson on James 
Island just west of Fort Sumter. There, Captain 
James ordered his two mortar batteries to prepare 
to signal the beginning of the attack. He joined 
2nd Lt. Henry S. Farley at the beach battery and 
carefully watched the time. At precisely 4:30 A.M., 
Captain James dropped his hand and Lt. Farley 
yanked the lanyard, sending the first shell arcing 
high into the air over Fort Sumter, signaling the 
beginning of the attack.” 

Farley was not the only former classmate 
present that day. 2nd Lt. James Hamilton arose 
from his sick bed, taking up his duties as adjutant 
of the Ist South Carolina Artillery regiment. 
2nd Lt. John Blocker’s platoon fired a number 
of rounds from Mortar Battery No. 2 during the 
attack. Thirty-four hours later, Major Anderson 
and his weary band of soldiers were out of 
supplies and finally forced to surrender.” 

The news of the attack reached West Point 
just as the cadets changed classes on April 12. 
Small groups of agitated cadets gathered in the 
cadet area to discuss this momentous event. For 
the next few days, textbooks and lessons were set 
aside. The cadets talked of nothing else except 
the initiation of hostilities. Southern cadets 
loudly proclaimed that the North had violated 
southern rights, but they were soon cowed by the 
outpouring of patriotic spirit from the northern 
cadets. The northern states and its people were 
now united in a common cause to halt any further 
dissolution of the Union.” 

On April 15, President Lincoln issued a 
proclamation calling for 75,000, three-month 
volunteers to put down the insurrection and 


restore Federal property. Northern governors 


enthusiastically supported the proclamation and 
began raising volunteer regiments. Most border 
state governors, Virginia, in particular, vehemently 
refused to raise a hand against their sister states.” 
That same day, Fourth Classman Tom 
Rowland wrote home that “... everything here is 


full of excitement; and suspense concerning 
the actions of the border States renders 

the position of a cadet from one of those 
States painful and perplexing.... Ina 
separate letter to his aunt, he identified 


<4 West Point was not the 
only institution that saw 
southerners departing 

for their home states. The 
Alabama congressional 
delegation (left) was 

just one group who 

hastily prepared to leave 
Washington DC. The only 
known identified images of 
these congressmen make 
putting names to these 
faces difficult, for some 

are of a much older man, 
while some are bearded 
instead of clean shaven, or 
vice versa. The editor's best 
shot at identifying them is 
as follows: (1) Sydenham 
Moore, (2) Williamson R. W. 
Cobb, (3) James L. Pugh (?), 
(4) Senator Clement Clay, 
(5) David Clopton (?), (6) 
Jabez L. M. Curry, (7) James 
A. Stallworth, (8) Senator 
Benjamin Fitzpatrick (2), (9) 
George S. Houston (?). 


Y During the secession 
crisis First Class Cadet 
Thomas Rosser wrote to 
Governor Sam Houston 
of Texas for advice. He 
resigned when Texas 
seceded, but remained 
friends with his erstwhile 
room-mate, George 
Custer. Renowned for his 
hit and run cavalry raids, 
he ended the Civil War 
as a Confederate Major 
General. 
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A Cadet George L. 
Gillespie (1841-1913) 
served in the Army of 
the Potomac 1862- 
1864, with the regular 
engineer battalion, 
building bridges 

at Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville, and 
enroute to Gettysburg 
and the James River. 
At Cold Harbor he 

rode through the 
enemy lines, escaping 
capture twice, to learn 
that Sheridan was 
abandoning Cold 
Harbor. Gillespie's return 
ride resulted in Meade’s 
explicit instructions to 
Sheridan to hold Cold 
Harbor at all hazards, 
thus securing a vital 
crossroads. 


V General-in-Chief 
General Winfield Scott 
(1786-1866) 


<4 George L. Gillespie (1841-1913) was born in strongly 
Unionist East Tennessee. He graduated second in the West 


Point class of 1862. 


the choices facing the remaining southern 
cadets, “.... We can not hesitate, we must either 
make up our minds to fight under the “Stars and 
Stripes”, wherever our services may be called 

for, or we must resign at once and free ourselves 
from that solemn oath to serve the United States 
“honestly and faithfully, against all their enemies 
or opposers whatsoever... .”*! 

Washington saw those choices differently— 
loyalty to the United States was paramount. 
The day after the firing on Fort Sumter, Simon 
Cameron, Lincoln’s Secretary of War, ordered all 
cadets and officers at West Point to take an oath 
of allegiance. Rowland and the other Virginia 
cadets did not have to wait long as the Virginia 
legislature voted to secede on April 17. At the 
same time, Colonel Bowman directed all cadets 
and officers to take their oath of allegiance on 
May 13. * 

April 18 was a decisive day for the plebes. 
Classes were cancelled and the Corps marched 
to the chapel in the afternoon. Tully McCrea 
later wrote that no one knew what would happen 
if a plebe failed to take the oath—none had ever 
done so before. The Fifth Class was called up 
to the altar in groups of five at a time. A few 
southern cadets stamped on the floor when 
the first plebe failed to raise his hand, but were 
immediately silenced by the rest of the Corps.* 

After the ceremony, Colonel Bowman 
telegraphed Washington that ten cadets in the Fifth 
Class failed to take the oath. He expected many 

others to join them and requested instructions. 
In short order, the Secretary of War authorized 
him to dismiss any cadet who failed to 
take the oath, process their resignations 
if their parent’s permission was present, 
and release any cadet he felt was causing 
disorder. The lengthy process of sending 
all resignations to Washington was ended.* 
Colonel Bowman's new instructions 
came none too soon. A week after the 
surrender of Fort Sumter, close to 
forty cadets from all the classes 
at West Point submitted their 
resignations, including eight 
in Tully’s class. The telegraph 
wires were jammed with 
messages from parents 
approving their cadet’s 
decision to resign. With 
another oath for all officers 
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and cadets pending, First Classmen John 
Pelham and Tom Rosser saw their long-sought 
goal of getting their diplomas fade away and 
submitted their resignations. * 

In the meantime, Tully and his classmates 
attended Union meetings, sang patriotic songs 
and marched into the cadet area after Call to 
Quarters, sending up cheer after cheer. This 
time there were no answering cheers from the 
remaining southerners. Tully put up several 
paper flags in his room and was ordered by 
Lt. Fitzhugh Lee to take them down as all 
ornaments were forbidden by regulation. Tully 
took down his flags, then defiantly painted his 
water bucket in bands of red, white, and blue 
for which there was no prohibiting Academy 
regulation. * 

Lee, a nephew of Colonel Robert E. Lee and 
Tully’s tactical officer, submitted his resignation | 
the day after Virginia seceded. He was well- 
liked by all the officers and cadets. Just before 
he left, he went to every room and shook 
hands with each cadet in his company.*” A 
few days later, Colonel Robert E. Lee, a former 
Superintendent and commander of the U.S. 
2nd Cavalry regiment in Texas, submitted his 
resignation on April 20. 

In the midst of all this turmoil, the First 
Class received word that Secretary of War 
Simon Cameron approved their request to 
graduate early. On April 24, the Second Class 
sent a similar request to the Secretary and 
within a week, General Totten ordered Colonel 
Bowman to“...take steps to have the First Class 
graduated as soon as practical, take immediate 
action for the completion of studies of the Second 
Class with view to graduating that class also.” * 

At the end of April, Tully wrote, “... There 
has been such a stampede of cadets as was never 
known before. 32 resigned and were relieved 
from duty on Monday and since then enough to 
increase the number to more than 40..... The 
large number of southerners included John 
Pelham, Tom Rosser and eight southerners 
from Tully’s class. *” 


Two Graduations Come 
Early 

The First Class that included Kirby, 
DuPont, Kilpatrick, Ames and Upton was duly 
examined by the Academic Board. On May 
6, they marched to the library and received 


> Gillespie was awarded the Medal of Honor in 1897 for his actions at 
Cold Harbor. While Chief of Engineers in 1901-1903 he redesigned the 
army’s Medal of Honor—it is now called the “Gillespie medal.” He was 
promoted to major general in 1904 and retired in 1905. 


their coveted diplomas and graduated. In 

so doing, those forty-five graduates became 
the West Point Class of May 1861. They 

were ordered to report immediately to the 
Adjutant General in Washington and most of 
them left on the afternoon train. Acquiring 
side arms, uniforms and equipment in New 
York, they boarded the train to Washington 
only to be arrested in Philadelphia, mistaken 
for armed southern cadets. After apologies 
were extended, they continued to Washington 
the next morning. Within two months, six 
southerners in that class resigned their 
commissions. *° 

That same month, three more border 
states joined the Confederacy; Arkansas 
on May 6 and Tennessee on May 7; North 
Carolina waited until May 20. In Washington, 
there was still great uncertainty about what 
the other border states would do. At West 
Point, the officers and cadets gathered in the 
chapel on May 13 and took the required oath 
of allegiance. Tully was an avowed Union man 
and raised his hand without question. With 
the secession of Tennessee, George Gillespie's 
family was now behind enemy lines. He 
abided by his late father’s wishes and willingly 
took the oath. * 

The shrill cries of rebellion were gone, but 
pressure to resign on the remaining cadets did 
not cease. At first, Tully’s southern relatives in 
Natchez said little. He then received a letter 
from his sister Alice in mid-May. She wanted to 
know when he was going to resign and return 
home like other cadets from Mississippi. His 
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response was that he was a Union man. President 
Lincoln halted mail service to the South very soon 
thereafter and Tully did not hear from her for some 
time. He was surprised to see a letter from Alice on 
his desk when he returned from class one afternoon. 
As he read it, her words cut him to the bone. He 
later poured out his feelings in a lengthy letter to his 
cousin Belle in Ohio: 

...1 received a letter from Alice on Monday that 
caused me a great deal of pain. Tears seldom come to 
my eyes, but they were filled while reading her letter. 
She implores me by everything that is sacred and dear 
to resign my position here and return to the south... 
She writes my letter created great astonishment 
and regret in my uncles family, who seem to think I 
have become demoralized into an abolitionist, and 
everything else regarded as horrid by the southern 
people. Aunt Margaret says she would rather see 
me dead and in my grave than advocating such 
principles... Alice beseeches me by the memory of 
our mother to reconsider the cause of the present 
difficulties, for | would be sure to see the south was 
not to blame and would resign and return to the 
land of my birth. This argument did not have 
much weight, for I know my mother would not 
have counseled me to dishonor and disgrace by 
proving false to mother, my Country, my oath, 
and my duty, in its hour of danger...” 


Meanwhile, the Academic Board 
completed examining the new First Class 
(Custer’s class) right after the May class 
graduated. When summer camp began, the First 
Class then began a much compressed academic 
course and left most of the running of the Corps to 
the new Second Class, the Class of 1862. On June 
24, forty-five days after the May class graduated, 
Custer, Cushing, 
O’Rourke and the rest 
of their classmates were 
examined, received their 
diplomas and became 
the June Class of 1861. 

A few were immediately 
promoted to Ist 
Lieutenant, reflecting the 
growing need for officers 
in the rapidly expanding 
army. Ordered to leave 
West Point a few days 
later, the thirty-four 
graduates reached the 
capital city without 
incident; Custer was in 


A After graduating, the 
First Class was ordered to 
report to Washington DC. 
Thirty-four of the thirty- 
five new graduates set 
out, but one—George 
Armstrong Custer—was 
under arrest at the time, 
and had to join the others 
later. He more than made 
up for this during the next 
four years... 


4 February 18, 1861. Ben 
McCulloch's Texas cavalry 
await the arrival of 
renegade general David 
Twiggs in the main plaza 
of San Antonio. Twiggs 
subsequently surrendered 
nearly a quarter of the 
U.S. Army's horses and 


arms. 
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p> Alexander H. Bowman (1803-1865) became 


Superintendent of West Point in March 1861. 


VY When popular West 
Point tactical officer 
Lieutenant Fitzhugh Lee 
(1835-1905) resigned 

to join the Confederate 
army, he went from room 
to room and shook hands 
with every cadet in his 
company. He ended the 
war as a Confederate 
Major General, and in 
1886 became governor of 
Virginia. On the outbreak 
of the Spanish-American 
War he re-entered the 
army, retiring in 1901 asa 
U.S. brigadier general. 


| arrest and joined them later. Three members 
resigned before they reached their units.** 


Summer 1861 


The political unrest in the country 
continued unabated; newspaper headlines 
screamed “Forward to Richmond.” At West 
Point, resignations of officers and instructors 

| continued throughout the summer; they 
either tendered their resignations or requested 
| permission to return to their regiments soon 
after Virginia seceded. Lt. Colonel Reynolds 
| left for his regiment and was replaced by a third 
Commandant, Captain Christopher Augur 
who arrived in August. Even the professors’ 
families were caught up in the turmoil as sons 
of Professors Weir, Church, Bartlett and French 
volunteered to fight for the Union.* 

Many believed there would be one great battle 
to end the insurrection. That battle was fought on 
July 21 at Bull Run (First Manassas) resulting in the 
defeat of the Union army. The news of the disaster 
reached West Point in the late afternoon. Tully was 
heartsick—-several friends in the May and June 
class were either killed or wounded and the West 
Point battery was captured. Morris Schaff later 
wrote that when he returned to summer camp 
that evening he found his classmates gathered at 
the end of the company street singing patriotic 
songs. 

Their spirits were raised higher three days 
later when the Secretary of War ordered them 
to graduate early! Tully and his classmates went 
back to the barracks to study and were thrown 
into a very compressed course of study. Three 
days later, the Secretary reversed his decision 
and ordered them to graduate the following 
year. Highly displeased, Tully’s classmates were 
convinced they would miss the next great battle 
to end the war. * 


Summary 


The high esteem the country held for West 
Point and its graduates was lost during those 
hectic eight months. In Congress, there was a 
view that the resignations of officers and cadets 
were a national disgrace. In fact, a total of 
sixty-five southern cadets resigned or were 
dismissed from the Academy, eighteen 
of whom came from the Class of 1862. 
Congress passed legislation requiring 
yet another oath of allegiance, this time 


making supremacy of the Union over the states 
paramount. Efforts to abolish the military 
academy began and even Secretary of War 
Cameron criticized West Point and its graduates 
in his annual report. ”” 

Those that left Tully’s class at the end were 
quickly absorbed into the Confederate army. 
Virginian James Dearing joined the Washington 
Artillery in Richmond then took command of 
the Lynchburg Artillery in support of Pickett’s 
division. Richard Kinney ended up in the 52nd 
Virginia Infantry. A few, George Marchbanks 
(Tennessee), Horace Twyman (Virginia) and 
George Clayton (North Carolina) joined infantry 
units in the west. Tennessean Ebenezer Ross 
went to recruiting headquarters in Richmond. 
North Carolinian George Lovejoy died from 
illness within the year. Frank Maney (Tennessee) 
returned from Italy to raise Maney’s Artillery 
Battery in Tennessee. Two others joined the crowd 
of southerners as Robert Noonan and William 
Blakiston joined Maryland infantry regiments. 

The northerners that left the class, Edmund 
Russell, William Spurgin, Edmund K. Russell 
and John Kress later joined Union regiments. 
By the end of the summer, the Class of 1862 was 
reduced to thirty cadets and a year later, only 
twenty-eight graduated. Ranald Mackenzie, 
George Gillespie, Tully McCrea, Morris Schaff 
and the rest of the class acquitted themselves well 


after graduation—promotion to general for one, | 


a medal of honor for one —a total of twenty- 
three were brevetted for gallantry. They fought 
their former classmates on several battlefields, 
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b> Adelbert Ames at West Point. 


but that’s another story. 

During the long summer of 1861, Tully 
McCrea predicted, “.. we are destined to have 
a long and bloody civil war, in which brother 
will be fighting against brother and untold 
suffering and misery will be experienced on both 
sides.... The size of the Corps of Cadets was 
substantially reduced for a year or so—but 
the southern vacancies were then filled from 
northern states. The experiences of the Class 
of 1862 mirrored those in the other classes in 
| attendance. It is unlikely that a tumultuous 
period like the one described here will ever 
occur again in West Point history. At the end, 
it emerged with its fundamental principles 
untouched and its concepts of honor and duty 
unchanged. But it was the training and exploits 
of its graduates during the war that eventually 
won back the respect of the country. ” 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * 


Brian McEnany, a 1962 graduate of West 
Point, is writing a book about the Class of 1862 
from which most of this article was taken. He 
has given numerous lectures about the class to 
various civil war groups in Northern Virginia 
and Washington DC, the history department 
at West Point and the U.S. Army’s Center for 
Army Analysis. His article, John Brown's Raid 
and West Point, was published in the October 
2009 edition of the Association of Graduates 
Assembly magazine. 
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GD Maryland governor 
Charles Ridgely: “The mischief 
{harboring slaves] complained 
of ... [is] justly complained of 
by the people of Maryland.” 


REED Kentucky governor James 
Clark warns that assisted slave 
escapes threaten “the over- 
throw of all social intercourse 
between neighboring states.” 


€EZD Jefferson Davis: “If 
[Washington, DC] be made 
the centre from which civil 
war is to radiate, here let the 
conflict begin.” 


n October 1858, one hundred and twenty men from 

the Ohio River town of New Albany, Indiana, invaded 

Kentucky at Brandenburg. They armed themselves 
with muskets, pistols, and a small cannon, all of which they 
took from a local court house. Then they traveled down 
river to approach Brandenburg, the county seat of Meade 
County, in menacing fashion. Unlike the much smaller 
force under John Brown that invaded Virginia one year later, 
this intrusion of armed northerners into the Border South 
is little remembered. The New Albanians were six times 
more numerous than Brown’s band of nineteen, and they 
moved openly into hostile territory. But, compared to Brown 
and his bi-racial “army,” the white men who undertook 
the mission against Brandenburg had limited motives and 
little national exposure. Instead their action constituted an 
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Kansas Terr. 


Unorganized 
Terr. 


extreme variation in a pattern of cross-border conflict that 
existed along the North-South sectional boundary from the 
1780s through the 1850s. It was to a great degree because of 
this perennial border conflict along the Mason-Dixon Line, 
the Ohio River, and the upper Mississippi River that Brown’s 
raid had a major impact. A long history of border incidents 
between the Lower North and Border South, underlay the 
proslavery reaction to Brown, helped cause the Civil War, and 
contributed to its outcome. 

For many decades, slaves had escaped from the Border 
South to the Lower North—the tier of states stretching west 
from New Jersey to Illinois. Sometimes the slaves had aid 
from black and white northerners, and often the masters and 
professional slave catchers who pursued the slaves met armed 
resistance. At times fugitive slaves fought to resist capture. 


Upper North 
Mason-Dixon 
Line 


Lower North 


Border South 


Middle South 


Lower South 


arrold 


At other times residents of the Lower North, both black and 
white, fought on the fugitives’ behalf. Because of its location 
on the North-South line, New Albany had for years been a 
center of conflict over slavery. 

As early as 1820, when frontier conditions prevailed in 
the Old Northwest, a white Kentuckian named Case had 
brought a black man named Moses to the town to free 
him. A year later Kentuckians who had a monetary claim 
against Case sent an agent to capture Moses, who had gained 
a good reputation. After New Albany authorities insisted 
that a judge decide the issue, the agent brought “forty- 
three ably bodied men” from Kentucky to attend court with 
him, ostensibly as witnesses. In turn New Albany’s sheriff 
assembled twenty militiamen. As the judge ruled in favor 
of Moses, Kentuckians seized the black man, and white New 


Illinois 
1. Quincy 
2. Vandalia 


Indiana 

1. Corydon 

2. New Albany 
3. South Bend 


Kentucky 8 : 


1. Brandenburg Sr = < 4 


2. Centre College 
(Danville) 
3. Louisville 


John C. Calhoun of 
South Carolina calls slave es- 
capes “the gravest and most 
vital of all questions to us and 
the whole Union.” 


Maryland 

1. Baltimore 
2. Cumberland 
3. Rockville 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


Missouri 
Palmyra 


New Jersey = 
. . a5 ee 
— Sl 


Swedesboro 


Maryland governor 
Enoch L. Lowe: “It would be 
terrible ... should Maryland 
be drawn ...to the head of a 
column of secession.” 


Ohio 

1. Cincinnati 
2. Dayton 

3. Ironton 

4. Ripley 


Pennsylvania 
1. Carlisle y 
a 


— ~ 


2. Christiana 4 
3. Downington 
4. Philadelphia 
5. Uniontown 


Virginia 

1. Harper's Ferry 
2. Morgantown 
3. Parkersburg 

4. Point Pleasant 
5. Richmond 

6. Wheeling 


Ohio congressman 
Joshua R. Giddings: If the 
president “use ... military 
power [we] will hurl back de- 
fiance at him and his army.” 


Albanians attending the hearing attacked the Kentuckians. 
When the judge called for order, a Kentuckian knocked him 
down, whereupon the militia fixed bayonets and charged. In 
the end, the Kentuckians, with several of their number “badly” 
wounded, released Moses and retreated south of the river.' 
The 1858 invasion from New Albany to Kentucky also had 
roots in a black quest for freedom. A white family headed by 
David Bell, who owned a farm near New Albany, had for years 
helped slaves escape—perhaps as a source of income. In early 
1857, David, his son Charles, and a black man named Oswald 
Wright aided a Brandenburg slave leave his master and begin 
a journey through Indiana to Canada. That October men 
working for the master lured Charles Bell to Kentucky and 
arrested him. Shortly thereafter the Kentuckians traveled to 
New Albany to capture David Bell and Wright. The two Bells 
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A James G. Birney (1792-1857), 


former Alabama slaveholder 


turned abolitionist, organized an 


antislavery society in Danville, 
Kentucky, in 1835. He wrote to 
fellow abolitionist, Gerrit Smith, 
“The contest is becoming—has 


become,one not alone of freedom 


for the black, but freedom for 
the white... There shall be no 
cessation of strife until Slavery 
shall be exterminated, or liberty 
destroyed.” 

Bimey launched an anti-slavery 


“If ...intrusions on our rights be persisted in [you will 


find] men ...of the South ... ripe for revolution.” 
— Virginia congressman Henry A. Wise, 1835. 


and Wright ended up in the Brandenburg jail. 
High bonds and court delays kept the three men 


| in jail until the following July when in a midday 


raid Charles Bell’s siblings John and Horace, 
“both armed with a belt of revolvers and 
carrying a carpet bag containing ammunition 
and revolvers,” freed Charles and David but 


| not Wright. Three months later, five men from 
| nearby Louisville, Kentucky, kidnapped Horace 


from New Albany. This action, in the context 
of repeated cross-border raids, sparked the New 
Albanians’ decision to cross the border in force. 
As they approached Brandenburg, the town’s 
leaders met them to negotiate an agreement by 


| which Horace Bell, but not Wright would be 


freed on bond. 


a tendency of other masters to migrate south 
with their bond people or sell them to cotton 
producers led some to believe borderland 
slavery would soon end. 

In addition, neither the Mason-Dixon 
Line nor the great rivers to its west prevented 
commerce from linking the Border South and 
Lower North. Concerning Pennsylvania and 
the slave states to its south, Quaker poet John 
Greenleaf Whittier observed in 1839, “Our 
own broad state and the slave region along its 
southern border are not even ‘lands intersected 
by a narrow firth; nor have so much as a solitary | 
‘mountain interposed’ to wall them off-* A 
network of steamboats, turnpikes, canals, and 
(by the 1830s) railroads facilitated intersectional | 


ie ccsleohewrones Historians often regard the Lower North economic expansion. The National Road, begun 
in Ohio.Thefollowingyearmen | and Border South as moderate regions caught in 1821 near Cumberland, Maryland, passed 
from Kentucky, together with _ between Upper North and Lower South through Pennsylvania to Wheeling, Virginia, 
Cincinnati residents of southern radicalism. As Edward L. Ayers puts it, “The and reached its terminus at Vandalia, Illinois by 
Onsdie anieae a. | people of the border did not start the fight that | 1852. That same year, the Baltimore and Ohio 
cco esti or ieee taney | became the Civil War. Indeed, they prided Railroad, begun in 1828, reached the Ohio River. 
press into the Ohio. Kentuckians themselves on their restraint in the face of The river in turn served as a route of travel and 
also offered arewardof$100for | what they saw as provocation by extremists commerce intertwining the interests of Ohio, 
| Bimey’s dead body.TwoofBimeys | above and below them.”’ Delaware, Maryland, Indiana, and Illinois with those of Virginia 
soeesulae sinemelinil | Kentucky, Missouri, and parts of Virginia and Kentucky. The Mississippi River similarly 


linked Illinois and Missouri. The Border South 
city of Baltimore had an economic hinterland 
that overlapped Philadelphia’s. Lesser border 
slave state cities, such as Wheeling, Louisville, 
Lexington, and St. Louis hoped to challenge 
Cincinnati as America’s largest inland port. 

In addition to travel and commerce, 
demographic and cultural ties spanned the 
sectional boundary. During the eighteenth 
century, people from Pennsylvania settled 
large portions of Maryland and Virginia, and 
Virginians settled in southwestern Pennsylvania. 
| White “upland southerners” from Virginia, 
| Maryland, North Carolina, Kentucky, and 
_ Tennessee predominated among settlers in 
southern Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Many of 
them (and many Pennsylvanians and Jerseyites) 
| sympathized with slaveholders and shared their 
racial views. 

Yet, contrary to a recent contention that 
the Border South would be better understood 
as the “Border North,” no one in antebellum 
America doubted that Delaware, Maryland, 
| Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri were 
southern, while New Jersey, Pennsylvania, | 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois were northern.” | 


have been described as outposts of slavery. In 
portions of the first four states and in western 
| slaveholders realized that if | Virginia the peculiar institution had never been 
they seceded from the Union | extensive, had not expanded, or had declined. 
| theywouldhavelesschance | During the late eighteenth century, the natural 
of recovering theirrunaway | rights ideology associated with the American 
slaves. They therefore leaned ‘ ; : 

: | Revolution and a shift from tobacco planting to 
increasingly toward federal 5 
protection of slavery, rather | Wheat led many masters in Delaware, Maryland, 

and Virginia to manumit slaves. By the 1810s, 


VY Border South 


: than disunion. 
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Despite interconnectedness, fundamental 
differences divided Lower North from Border 
South, and predisposed them to conflict. Much 
more than in those areas of the Lower North 
settled by upland southerners, the Border 
South maintained a structured society and 
conservative culture. Pre-modern values 
associated with agrarianism predominated. 
Commercial development and population 
growth lagged. Tobacco planters in northern 
Virginia, Kentucky’s Bluegrass aristocracy, and 
Missouri’s powerful master class had binding 
economic and cultural ties to the Cotton South. 
Most important, slavery’s decline in the 
Border South during the decades prior to the 
Civil War has been exaggerated. Delaware’s 
tiny slave population and Maryland’s much 
larger one diminished between 1830 and 
1860—Delaware’s drastically and Maryland’s 
significantly. Nevertheless 87,189 slaves 
still lived in Maryland in 1860. Virginia’s, 
Kentucky’s, and Missouri’s slave numbers 
increased throughout the antebellum period, 
although they declined as a percentage of 
total population. Virginia retained the largest 
_ slave population in the U.S. Although the 
state’s western counties never had many slaves, 
between 1830 and 1860 the total number of 
slaves within its bounds rose from 469,757 to 
490,865. Kentucky’s slave population increased | 
from 165,213 to 225,483. Missouri’s from 
25,091 to 114,931." Not only did these states 
retain an economic stake in slavery, their white | 
residents feared revolt and the likelihood that | 
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A Four white men forcefully 
kidnap a free black woman 
and her child from their 
home in 1817. Like slave 
escapes, kidnapping began 
as a sectionally divisive 
phenomenon in the 1780s. 
In 1801 the American 
Convention of Abolition 
Societies declared, 

“The inhuman crime of 
kidnapping ... has increased 
to.an alarming degree." It 
became even more common 
after 1808, when Congress 
abolished the external slave 
trade, and again during the 
1820s as the demand for 
labor in the cotton-growing 
states grew. Many of its 
victims were children. 


| economic, political, and moral evil. Even those 
| who had southern backgrounds believed black 


A Massachusetts citizens 


| are alerted to the presence 


of three kidnappers in 
Boston. 


| states treated free African Americans as “slaves 


| and dangerous. Laws in Lower North states 


| an endemic reluctance among white lower 


wl 


Mt 


American Slave Trade (London 1822) 


near-term emancipation would create a large 

and uncontrollable free black class. Slave codes 
and slave patrols aimed to prevent revolt. And, 
in historian Ira Berlin’s words, the border slave 


without masters.” 

In contrast to the Border South, very few 
free African Americans, and even fewer slaves, 
lived in the Lower North. For example, in 1850 


_ black people constituted 1.3 percent of Ohio’s | 


population. Pennsylvania in 1780 and New 
Jersey in 1804 had initiated gradual abolition, so 
that by 1850 there were no slaves legally residing 
in the former state and just 236 in the latter. 
Similar conditions existed in Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, where the Northwest Ordinance had 
banned slavery in 1787. The great majorityof | | 
people in these states regarded slavery to be an 


slaves marginalized white laborers. 
Tiny black populations in the Lower North | 
did not prevent racial prejudice. Like their 
counterparts in the Border South, many white - 
border northerners regarded free African 
Americans to be shiftless, lazy, unintelligent, 


restricted black rights, and anti-black violence 
broke out all too frequently. That the Bells 
did not attempt to free Wright illustrates 


northerners to accept African Americans. But 
because white people in this region had less to 
fear from black people than did white border 
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Failure to deliver up fugitive slaves, “risks 
convulsions, anarchy, and civil war.” 


enh Maryland House of Delegates complained Z 
‘ that masters “were subjected to great lossand 34 
% | inconvenience from the escape of slaves to 

ad 


| to rescue Davis, and three Virginia bounty 


} support of a black man and his family whom 


—Ohio governor Joseph Vance, 1838 


<4 Whig senator Henry Clay 
presents his compromise. 
proposals to the Senate. 
The Compromise of 1850 


the Kentuckians sought to capture. In 1818 
three white men from Kentucky “knocked 


| down a negro woman in the street,” at Corydon, 


Indiana, threatened “death to any person that 


was a package of five bills 2 y , 2 
intended to defuse the should interfere,” and “carried her off” Soon a 
confrontation between committee of Indiana legislators declared the 
southerners, they treated African Americans as Slave and free states. state had a duty “to defend [African Americans] 
human beings rather than as an aberrant form eens PNon Soe against the grasp of miscreants, who have, in 
f M hi id f the l, in September by Senators di d 7th 
of property. Many white residents of the Lower stephen Douglas and repeated instances, attempted to carry them 
North sympathized with fugitive slaves. They Daniel Webster, part of the away from our shores into perpetual slavery. 


employed them as servants in their homes and 
hired hands on their farms. In some cases, they 
had black neighbors. Fugitive slaves—the illegal 
immigrants of their time—and other African 
Americans who defended the limited freedom 
they enjoyed in the Lower North catalyzed that 
region’s differences with the Border South into 
border conflict. 

The conflict began shortly after 
Pennsylvania’s initiation in 1780 of gradual 
abolition made slavery a sectional issue. 
Because his master failed to register John Davis 


package was a strengthened 
Fugitive Slave Law intended 
to meet the demands of 
Border South slaveholders. 
However, it infuriated 

many in the Lower North 
and led to an increase in 
violence and a hardening of 
attitudes. Southern leaders 
stressed that continued 
resistance to the Fugitive 
Slave Law would drive their 
states into secession. 


as a slave he intended to keep, Davis became 


free under Pennsylvania law in January 1783. 
This produced a chain of events over the next 
five years in which the master unlawfully 

took Davis to western Virginia, agents of the 
Pennsylvania Abolition Society went to Virginia 


¥ In late December 1855, 
six well-armed slaves in 
Loudon County, Virginia, 
took their master’s carriage 


hunters “with force and arms” recaptured him Pampas Si uke 


In 1821 a member of the Maryland assembly 
complained that when he attempted to rely 

on the 1793 law, residents of southeastern 
Pennsylvania threatened him with “personal 
violence.” In 1824 four white Virginians crossed 
the Ohio River, abducted a young white man 


| accused of guiding eight slaves northward 


and jailed him in Point Pleasant, Virginia. In 
response a half dozen other white Ohioans, with 
their “faces... blackened” and “armed with 
hunting rifles and pistols” used an axe to break 
into his cell and release him.” 

During the 1830s and 1840s, border 
conflict continued as a radical abolitionist 
movement gained strength in the North, Nat 
Turner’s slave revolt encouraged southern 
white defensiveness, and escapes increased. In 
1833 when two white men from Morgantown, 
Virginia, attempted to capture a black man in 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania, the man used a knife 


t nur : Maryland line they used Z 
in Pennsylvania. As Pennsylvania charged the pistols to drive offsix would- | t eviscerate one of them. At Swedesboro, New 
bounty hunters with kidnapping, and white be slave catchers. Jersey, in 1836, African Americans gathered 


Virginians complained that Pennsylvanians 
abetted slave escapes, Congress (to avoid 
interstate conflict) passed what became known 
as the Fugitive Slave Law of 1793. 

The law formalized procedures for 
reclaiming slaves. But it failed to alleviate 
border conflict. So long as slaves escaped, so 
long as residents of the Lower North helped 
them, and so long as masters and their agents 
attempted to reclaim their human property, 
cross-border fighting continued. In 1798 the 


Delaware, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, where 
they remained concealed and protected by 

the whites.” In 1806 two Kentuckians found 
themselves in threatening circumstances when 
white patrons of a Dayton, Ohio, tavern rose in 


d 


Williara Sails Underground 


= 


| after a professional slave catcher imprisoned 
a black family in a tavern. Forty black men 
attacked the building with muskets, clubs, and 

| stones. Ina failed attempt to free the family, 

| they “riddled” the building with bullets and 

broke out its windows. In 1837 three escapees 

from Frederick County, Virginia, bludgeoned 

one pursuer nearly to death. In 1847 at Carlisle, 

Pennsylvania, a black crowd (including men, 

women, and children) supported by white 

| students from nearby Dickinson College, used 
“paving stones, brick-bats, missiles of all kinds” 
to rescue three fugitive slaves from the country 
courthouse. The master of two of the slaves 
died as a result of wounds he suffered in the 
melee. That same year between 75 and 400 
black men marched into South Bend, Indiana, 
to rescue a family of Kentucky slaves who had 
been captured by their master in Michigan. The 
black men “entered the village in companies, 
some of them bearing firearms, and almost all 

| had clubs.” Having lost his slaves, the master 

years later won a federal suit for damages."” 

Much earlier, criminal gangs operated 

along the Mason-Dixon Line. By the 1830s 

they reached the Ohio River. They kidnapped 

free black people into slavery, stole slaves, 

sold them, and engaged in other illegal 

activities. Sometimes they cooperated with 

law-enforcement officials to capture fugitive 

slaves. In 1846, Ohio attorney William Johnson 

claimed that “a horde of pirates . . . infest{s] the 

waters of the Ohio [River] on both its banks, 

and makes man-catching a trade.” He observed, 

“If you are on southern line of Ohio, you would 

almost imagine you were on the slave coast of 

Africa?" 

Vicious attacks on African Americans 

by slave catchers or kidnappers continued 

to drive white lower northerners to anger 

and action. In 1837 four Kentuckians beat a 

black woman named Eliza Jane Johnson and 

kidnapped her from her Ripley, Ohio, home. 

Abolitionists among her white neighbors 

| mounted a courtroom effort to have her freed. 

When this tactic failed, the Ohio General 

_ Assembly pressured Governor Joseph Vance 
to appeal to his Kentucky counterpart, which 
led to Johnson’s return to Ohio in 1838. More 

| frequently southern efforts to capture African 

| Americans led white border northerners to fear 

| for their own rights. In 1848 a white woman 


| But white leaders of the Border South always 
| regarded slave escape—and especially assisted 
| escape—as an attack on their region. By the 


} ¢ 7 ° 5 . 
that ended in violent confrontations with white 


A The threattoslavery ~~ 


in Downington, Pennsylvania, complained that 


“three white men, ruffians indeed” had invaded te by paste hea ae 
h « wed pin? the rise of abolitionism 
her home to abduct “a young colored girl.” In to the strengthenifig odes 


the process the men knocked down the woman’s 
father. She regarded the “deliberate invasion of 
{her] house,” as a threat to “our own race.” It 
seemed to her and others that white southerners 


system in the Border South. 
According to future Supreme 
Court justice Samuel F. Miller, 
for example, a new state 


attacked the “rights of peaceable, law abiding CONSTRUCT SEs 
e hy > 5 : een “fixed slavery more firmly 
[w ite] citizens.” State sovereignty'also became | than ever in Kentucky,” 
an issue. When in 1850.a band of Kentuckians —_|_ making it difficult for any 
kidnapped eight black children from Ironton, | _ future legislature to enact 
Ohio, the state’s Democratic governor a plan of emancipation. 
y12 Following events from 


denounced it as an act of “aggression. 
For decades the more dramatic cross- 
border incidents took place in the Lower North. 


Illinois, Abraham Lincoln 
lamented, “There is no 
peaceful extinction of 
slavery in prospect for us.” 


1840s they had more reason to worry, as several 
high profile cases demonstrated that organized 4 
escape networks in which northern abolitionists 
participated extended into slaveholding 
jurisdictions. In 1841 masters in Palmyra, 
Missouri, apprehended three students from the 
abolitionist Mission Institute, located across 

the Mississippi River at Quincy, Illinois. The 7 
students had crossed the river in an unsuccessful 
attempt to persuade slaves to escape. A year > 
later in Washington, D.C. northern white 
abolitionist Charles T. Torrey and his free 
black associate, Thomas Smallwood, initiated 
a sophisticated escape network that stretched 
from the Chesapeake to Canada. They aimed to | & Between 1841and 


drive slavery from Washington and its vicinity ak einen 
through escapes and intimidating masters. By ‘bina oes die : 
the time Washington police broke up the effort Thomas Smallwood, t 
and Baltimore police arrested Torrey, he and | Operated an extensive = 
Smallwood had helped about 400 slaveshead | escape route extending 

_ north, north from Chesapeake 

Between 1845 and 1848, a series of pisses 

northward mass escapes further frightened and Canada, Comicaedssesaia * 
antagonized white border southerners. In two of | stealing in Baltimore inJune 


the escapes, field hands undertook armed efforts | 1844,he was sentenced to. 


six years in thé Maryland 


militias. In the third, house servants sought 
peacefully to leave their masters, Although 
the two armed efforts were mainly indigenous. 


“Death—death at anytime, in preference to slavery,” 
a slave in 1829 about to be hanged. 


and black, slavery’s defenders blamed themon | the North carried it out, relying on secrecyand | 
northern abolitionists. In regard to the peaceful | stealth rather than force. The escapees, and | 
id | escape, no one doubted white abolitionists had their would be rescuers, remained nonviolent 
fee - autbiees 10 | arole. | when, as the Pearl made its way slowly down | 
| Party,perennial presidential The first of the armed escape attempts | the Potomac River toward Chesapeake Bay, a | 
i “candidate, and author of took place in Maryland in July 1845. During | steamer carrying thirty volunteers armed with 
the Compromise of 1850, extremely hot weather about seventy-five | muskets, pistols, and two field pieces overtook | 
was a Kentucky slaveholder | overworked field hands, led by a free black | and captured the tiny vessel. The short voyage | 
— man named Bill Wheeler, departed from the of the Pearl nevertheless provoked a riot that 
| state’s southern counties. Hoping to reach lasted for three days and elicited hours of 
| Pennsylvania, the escapees passed through warlike rhetoric from southern members of 
the outskirts of Washington, D.C., before Congress. They did not know Chaplin had | 
| white “volunteers” surrounded them near written, “If our Abolitionists will take hold, we | 
| Rockville, Maryland. The volunteers fired on can drive slavery out of this District at once!” 
| the slaves (wounding nine), captured them, and | But they realized mass escapes threatened 
conducted them in chains through the nation’s slavery in Washington and across the tier of 
capital back to their masters. The second armed | states stretching from Delaware to Missouri. | 
| attempt began three years later in August 1848 From the start, border incidents encouraged | 
as between forty and seventy-five black men, anticipation of wider sectional conflict. In 
accompanied by a white student from Centre _ 1807, following the violent confrontation in 
| College, marched from central Kentucky the Dayton tavern mentioned earlier, the Ohio 
| toward the Ohio River. “Armed with guns, legislature passed an act to discourage black 
ae | pistols, knives and other warlike weapons,’ they | immigration. The act’s sponsor contended 
¥ Abolitionist preacher Ean tia é i oes 
gideditorElijah Lovejoy . | advanced to within eighteen miles of the river that otherwise “the owners of these persons 
astun DUtOnSE Louis | before about 400 white militia caught up with will take measures to reclaim them, and by the 
in May 1836 because of | them.” The slaves took their stand in a hemp event may involve our frontiers and perhaps the 
his anti-slavery views.He | field and surrendered only after an exchange of _ nation, in troubles which prudent measures . . 
setupshopaciassthe =| oun fire. . may prevent.” In 1835 Thomas Ritchie of the | 
Mississippiin Alton, Illinois, | a bs " ote thy | 
failetoieieingvearon | Four months before the Kentucky slaves Richmond Enquirer predicted Virginia would be 
theeveningofNovember | headed north, by far the most influential of on the front line in a civil war against “fanatics” 
7,a mob, including men | the mass escapes took place in the District of who interfered with its “domestic institutions.” 
| from Missouri, attacked the | Columbia as seventy-seven men, women, and Three years later, the Gazette of Parkersburg, 
warehouse in which Lovejoy | children boarded the schooner Pearl. White Virginia, located just south of the Ohio River, | 
Be nope: abolitionist William L. Chaplin and Daniel Bell, | called on Ohioans to consider the costs of 
* The Observer. Loveioywas | @ free back man who had an enslaved family, | helping slaves escape. If they continued, the 


| planned the attempt. A crew of white men from | newspaper’s editor warned, “The worst period 
of the French Revolution would be peace and 
harmony, compared with the state of society.” 
“eet Meanwhile Kentucky journalists charged that 
abolitionists had singled out their state “as the 
_ point of attack.”"” 
In 1838 a series of cross-border incursions 
| culminated in the arrest in Ohio by a band of 
_ Kentuckians of a white man on charges that 
he had entered their state to help slaves escape. 
The incident prompted Kentucky governor 
James Clark to demand “peace and tranquility.” 
Assisted slave escapes, he warned, threatened 
“fearfully the overthrow of all social intercourse 
® between neighboring states.” Claiming that 
> Kentucky had “exercised too much forbearance,” | 
he promised to “call into requisition every | 


killed in the ensuing fracas. 


| power” he had to provide secure borders." 
After the Pearl escape attempt, several 
| southern senators echoed Clark. John C. 
Calhoun declared, “The crisis has come!” 
Holding slave escapes to be “the gravest and most 
vital of all questions to us and the whole Union,” 
he interpreted the Pearl venture as a northern 
attack on a southern port. Senator Henry Foote 
| of Mississippi defended mob action in defense 
| of slave property. Jefferson Davis reacted most 
emphatically. He called the District of Columbia 
“ground upon which the people of this Union 
may shed blood.” He asserted, “If this be made 
the centre from which civil war is to radiate here 
let the conflict begin.” 
Issues other than slave escape contributed 
to the anger in such outbursts. Threats to 
slavery on its northern periphery existed within 
a context of sectionalism shaped by cultural 
divergences, the issue of slavery expansion, and 
competition for political power. In particular 
| the annexation of the slaveholding Republic of 
Texas in 1845 and the Mexican-American War 
of 1846-1848 raised the issue of slavery in the 
huge territories of New Mexico and California. 
But Calhoun emphasized border conflict. In 
January 1849 he complained, “The citizens 
of the South, in their attempt to recover their 
slaves, now meet . .. resistance in every form.” 

There were “mobs, comprised of whites and 
| blacks, which by threats or force, rescue the 
fugitive slave from the possession of his rightful 
owner.” There existed “secret combinations . 
. whose object is to entice, decoy, entrap, and 
seduce slaves to escape from their owners.” 
Calhoun echoed years of protests from Border 
South leaders when he contended that “between 
independent nations” such actions would 
“constitute just cause of remonstrance by the 
| party against which the aggression was directed, 

and if not heeded, an appeal to arms for 
redress.”"* 

Border South journalists and politicians 

led in demanding that a stronger federal 
| fugitive slave law be part of what became 
| the Compromise of 1850. In January of that 
year the Baltimore Sun charged, “Every day 
but swells the number of absconding slaves 
| from Maryland.” The Missouri Republican 
| asserted, “Probably no State in the Union has 
| suffered more by the enticing away of slaves 
| than Missouri, and every one who has had the 


A/n September 1851 
Maryland slave-master 
Edward Gorsuch was 
killed and his son seriously 
wounded when black men 
at Christiana, Pennsylvania, 
resisted recapture. 
Three years earlier Ohio 
congressman Joshua R. 
Giddings had declared on 
the floor of the House of 
Representatives, that “Ifa 
slave killed his master in 
a struggle to prevent his 
arrest in Ohio, he would 
be justified in the eyes of 
the law.” Giddings was 
not alone. The Pittsburgh 
Gazette, represented many 
in the Lower North when it 
responded to the passage 
of the Fugitive Slave Act of 
1850 by advising black men 
“to arm themselves and 
fight for freedom, but not to 
run away.” 


> This 1846 drawing 

of Ripley, Ohio, shows 
abolitionist John Rankin’s 
house perched on the hill 
beyond the town. Each 
night the Rankin family 
hung a lantern as a beacon 
for escaping slaves. North 
Carolina congressman 
David Outlaw reported 

in 1850 that northern 
abolitionist involvement in 
slave escapes “producefd] 
more irritation, more 
heart-burning, among 
slaveholders, than all other 
causes combined.” 


misfortune to lose property in this way knows 
how unavailing it has been to attempt their 
recapture.””” Powerful Border South politicians, 


including James M. Mason of Virginia, David 


| Atchison of Missouri, and Henry Clay of 


Kentucky shared these concerns. Noting that 
escapes had “greatly increased,” Clay declared 
that masters risked their lives by crossing the 
Ohio River in attempts to “take back the fugitive 
slave to the State from which he has fled.” 

Some Lower South leaders, such as Jefferson 
Davis, believed a stronger fugitive slave law 
could not be enforced. In contrast, Border 
South politicians insisted on passing such a law 
because they believed there was no other way 

to keep slavery from being pushed out of their 
region. In February 1850, as he introduced 

his compromise measures, Clay pronounced 
resistance to slave renditions, “The most 
irritating and inflammatory [issue] to those 
who live in the slave States.”” 

The Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 made the 
federal government responsible for assisting 
masters in recovering slaves who had escaped 
to the northern states. Federal marshals and 
commissioners replaced state authorities in the 
rendition process. Border slave state leaders 
believed they needed the law to protect their 
“fundamental order.” But, in relying on the 
U.S. government, these leaders overlooked 
not only black determination but resentment 


decades of slave catching had generated in the 
Lower North. Shortly after the new law went 
into effect, Congressman Joshua R. Giddings 
of Ohio claimed to speak for the white people 
of his state when he declared that if President 
Millard Fillmore “use[{d] the whole military 
power of the nation... 
law ... they will hurl back defiance at him and 
his army.’ “Our people,” Giddings declared, “will 
never be compelled by the bayonet or the cannon, 
or in any other manner, to extend aid or assistance 
in executing that infamous law.” 
Across the North, but especially in the Lower 
North, opposition to renditions intensified and 
northward slave escapes seemed to increase. 
Southeastern Pennsylvania continued to be 
a scene of cross-border clashes. A fight at 
Christiana in September 1851 provided a 
dramatic instance of what masters faced. When 
Edward Gorsuch of Maryland (assisted by a 
deputy US marshal, two assistant deputies, 
and five relatives) attempted to recapture two 
‘ slaves, he met resistance from the slaves and 
; the black people who harbored them. Soon 
about eighty more well-armed black men from 
the surrounding area, accompanied by several 
white men, arrived. Within moments Gorsuch 
died, one of his sons appeared to be mortally 
r ‘wounded, and buckshot hit two other of his 
_ = || relatives. A large federal force arrested those 
\ ee +| involved in killing Gorsuch. But the incident 
me! | suggested that if the Fugitive Slave Law were to 
ee " be enforced even more federal power had to be 
| applied. 
Some historians, relying on questionable 
census. data, discount the role of slave escapes 


nomenon ne slavery under siege. In 
855, s six slaves heading north from 


to enforce this detestable | 


A James Shannon, 
president of Missouri's state 
university, told a pro-slavery 
convention in 1855, “ifa 
dissolution is forced upon 

us by domestic traitors... 
then |, for one, say ..‘having 
exhausted the argument, we 
will stand to our arms.” 


A In April 1861 former 
vice-president John C. 
Breckinridge claimed 
Kentucky had to secede, for 
otherwise “it would instantly 
become a question of 
emancipation.” 


<4 In the years leading up to the Civil War, newspapers of both 
sections demonized the inhabitants of the other, contributing 
significantly to the growing sectional disaffection. Border 
South newspapers exaggerated the threat of black rebellion, 
stoked emotions, and threatened violent reprisals against 
abolitionists who aided slave escapes. 


Virginia used pistols and knives to drive away 
six white men who attempted to capture them. 
In 1856 Kent County, Maryland, slaveholders 
claimed sixty slaves had escaped from their 
locality over the past year. Similar reports 
circulated in Kentucky. White Missourians, 

by the mid-1840s, lost slaves through escapes 
east to Illinois and north to Iowa. By 1853 they 
feared that if Nebraska (located to their west) 
became a free territory, slaves would escape in 
that direction as well. This fear led Missouri’s 
proslavery leaders to fight to make a slave state 
of what in May 1854 became Kansas Territory. 
A few months earlier, future Missouri governor 
Claiborne F. Jackson had warned that if Kansas 
became a “’free nigger’ territory, Missouri must 
become so too, for we can hardly keep our 
negroes here now.” The St. Louis Republican 


| added, “If [Kansas] be made free Territory then 


will Missouri be surrounded on three sides 
by free territory, where there will always be 
men and means to assist in the escape of our 
slaves.””* The war in Kansas escalated the long 
struggle on the North-South line. When in late 
1857 Missouri's leaders realized that free-state 
forces would win this war, they and other white 
border southerners became even more defensive 
concerning the continued existence of slavery 
within their states. 

The long escalating cross-border conflict 


| over slavery shaped Virginia governor Henry 


Wise’s reaction in October 1859 to John Brown’s 
raid at Harper’s Ferry. Brown and his men, 
Wise learned, came from the North, trained 

in western Maryland, and had the support of 
prominent abolitionists. They killed four men, 
took nine prisoners, and confiscated two slaves. 
Local volunteer companies and a detachment 
of U.S. Marines (commanded by Robert E. 

Lee) killed or captured most of Brown’s band. 
But, based on years of border struggle, Wise 
perceived a wider threat. He believed “an entire 
social and sectional sympathy” inspired the raid. 
If Brown had been successful, Wise surmised, 
other “white fanatics” would have come south. 
Echoing Governor Clark’s comments of two 
decades earlier, Wise lamented that Virginia had 
“borne and forborne” too long. Assisted slave 
escapes had been a problem for many years, he 
observed, and northerners refused “to execute 
the fugitive slave laws.” Now the oldest and 
largest slave state faced an “unparalleled border 


> John Brown's Raiders exchange shots with the local militia 
(left) in Harper's Ferry. Brown's raid was the culmination of 
decades of cross-border warfare along the fault line between the 
Lower North and Border South. 


war, that went well beyond John Brown’s band.” The issue 

| for Wise and other Border South leaders, which grew more 
pressing after Abraham Lincoln’s election in November 1860, 
was how they would respond to the escalating border struggle. 
Would they leave the Union to protect slavery, as Lower South 
secessionists urged them to do, or would they place their 
faith in more effective federal aid? From November 1860 to 
May 1861, how to answer that question shaped the Border 
South’s debate over secession. In the end most of the region 
decided that remaining in the Union would provide the best™ 
protection against interference with slavery. By pushing most 
of the Border South in that direction, the long conflict across 
the North-South line determined the course of secession and 


| the Civil War. November 2010). 
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“Florida owes much to 
Robert Bullock. In war he 
was a true soldier—in peace 
he was also a leader, and 
accomplished great good 
for the state. The name of 
Robert Bullock will live in 


Florida history. He was a 


true and loyal soldier of the 


South and one of Florida’s 


best citizens.” 
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CKOBERT 


ULLOCK 
FLORIDA'S 


FORGOTTEN 
GENERAL 


by Zack C. Waters 


ine years after Brig. Gen. Robert Bullock’s death, in 
| \ | 1905, a Jacksonville newspaper reported: “Florida 

owes much to Robert Bullock. In war he was a true 
soldier—in peace he was also a leader, and accomplished 
great good for the state. The name of Robert Bullock will live 
in Florida history. He was a true and loyal soldier of the South 
and one of Florida’s best citizens.” Ten years later the state 
legislature confirmed the journal’s high opinion of Bullock, 
honoring him as one of the state’s two representatives to be 
carved on Georgia’s Stone Mountain Confederate Memorial. 

Today, Robert Bullock is one of the least known of the 
425 Confederate generals. He never actually served a day 
in combat while wearing the brigadier’s star, being one of 
the last generals approved by the Confederate Congress. So 
the question remains—what did this obscure figure from 
the Florida frontier do that earned him inclusion on the 
pantheon of Rebel heroes.’ 

Robert W. Bullock was born on December 8, 1828 at 
Greenville, Pitt County, North Carolina, one of eighteen 
children born to Richard and Mildred Pannell Bullock. Little 
is known of Bullock’s childhood. His father, a well-to-do 
planter, apparently sent him to the common schools of the 
area, though other sources report that Professor C. A. M. 
Mitchell, a highly respected teacher of the era, tutored the 
Bullock sons. Whatever the truth of the matter, Bullock often 
complained in later years of his “deficiency in education.” 

Late in the fall of 1844 fifteen-year-old Robert Bullock 
arrived, alone and virtually penniless, in 1844 at Fort King, a 


dying frontier outpost in Alachua (later Marion) 


County, Florida Territory. Despite diligent 
research, no record has been found to explain 
his odd relocation, Did he run away from 

home to escape a father’s discipline or did he 
commit some misdemeanor and take it on the 
lam? Bullock apparently never publically spoke 
of this matter, but family legend reports that 
shady lawyers sent the youth into the wilderness 
in an effort to cheat the family out of Richard 
Bullock’s estate.* 

Robert obviously enjoyed freedom from 
parental restraints and the “convivial habits” of 
the small squad of U. S. regulars manning the 
fort. As garrison soldiers are wont to do, they 
apparently spent most of the time drinking and 
telling tales of their past battles, which fired the 
youth’s imagination with thoughts of martial 
glory. The city of Ocala sprang up around Fort 
King, and the youngster from North Carolina 
apparently made a good impression on the early 
settlers. In 1849 the twenty-one year-old Bullock 
proved popular enough to be elected clerk of the 
Marion County Circuit Court. Three year later 
he married Amanda Waterman, the daughter 
of a local plantation owner, and at the end of 
his term he briefly engaged in a mercantile 
business.’ 

Dr. Joe Knetsch observes: “Few wars in 
United States history have been so contrived as 
the Third Seminole War,’ and in 1856 the state 
government finally got the conflict they had 
so assiduously sought. Led by War Chief Billy 
Bowlegs, the native people began a hit and run 
guerilla campaign throughout southern Florida. 
Unlike the Second Seminole War, where the U. S. 
regulars “resented and used [the local volunteer 
force) as sparingly as possible,” the state militia 
played a vital role in defeating Bowleg’s braves. 
Governor James Broome commissioned Robert 
Bullock to form a mounted company, and the 


Marion County merchant led several expeditions | 


deep into the South Florida. Unfortunately, 
the state volunteers often displayed a total 

lack of discipline, viewing military protocol 

as an unnecessary infringement on their 

rights as free men. Fiercely independent and 
toughened by life on the frontier, they usually 
made their own rules, and the region’s settlers 
began complaining to Gov. Broome that 

“the volunteers ... were feared more than the 
Indians.” In 1858 Bowleg’s harried and starving 


| West and Bullock returned to civilian life and 


band was exiled to the Indian Territory in the 


began reading law with noted Ocala attorney 
Samuel St. George Rogers.° 

Soon after the Civil War began at 
Fort Sumter, Robert Bullock raised an 
infantry company, nicknamed “the Florida 
Peninsulars,” in Marion County. Governor 
Madison Starke Perry quickly accepted 
Bullock’s company into state service and 
stationed it along the St. John’s River and at 
New Smyrna. The latter place was, during 
the early years of the war, a “keyhole port” 
where blockade-runners could often slip in and 
out unnoticed by the U. S. fleet. Here, Bullock 
first came to the attention of the Confederate 
government.® 

The policies and ego of Joseph E. Brown, the 


| Governor of Georgia, proved to be a constant 


irritant to Confederate President Jefferson 
Davis, and Brown’s obsession with creating a 
Georgia army was a continual source of friction 
between the two chief executives. To arm his 
state troops Brown bought a quantity of Enfield 
rifles in England, which had been run through 


| the blockade to New Smyrna. Bullock’s company 


transported the guns to Enterprise, Florida, for 
shipment to the railhead in southern Georgia, 
but when the weapons reached Milledgeville 
the inspectors discovered several cases missing. 


| Brown flew into a rage, demanding that Florida 


Governor John Milton (who had assumed office 
from Perry), Secretary of War G. W. Randolph, 
and even Jefferson Davis find and return the 


| Enfields. The Confederate Chief Executive 


sarcastically refused to interfere in “state 
matters,” and a local historian, with unintended 
humor, noted that Bullock’s company was “the 
best equipped company sent from Ocala.” This 
pragmatic attitude would be the hallmark of 
Bullock’s future military service.’ 

In April 1862 the Peninsulars were sworn 
into Confederate service at Camp Lee near 


| Gainesville, becoming Company G of the 7th 


Florida Infantry. The men then selected former 


| governor Madison Starke Perry as colonel, 
| Robert Bullock as lieutenant colonel, and 


Tillman Ingram, of Alachua County, received 
the vote for major.® 

Almost immediately the 7th Florida was 
sent to Maj. Gen. Edmund Kirby Smith’s Army 
of East Tennessee. They arrived at Chattanooga 


ee 


A Billy Bowlegs (Holato 
Micco, or “Alligator Chief’) 
(c.1810-1859) was a 
Seminole chief who figured 
prominently in the Second 
and Third Seminole Wars. 
One of the last to resist, he 
finally moved to the Indian 
Territory (present-day 


Oklahoma) in 1858. 


Vv James E. Broome 
(1818-1883), third governor 
of Florida, was born in 
South Carolina and was 

an early advocate of “state 
rights.” During his tenure 
as governor (1852-1857) he 
vetoed so many bills passed 
by the Whig-controlled 
legislature that he became 
known as the “Veto 
Governor.” 
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A Inearly 1862 the men 

of the 7th Florida Infantry 
selected former governor 
Madison Starke Perry as 
their colonel. Though an 
ardent secessionist, he 
proved woefully inadequate 
in command. He resigned 
due to ill-health in December 
1862, and died, aged 50 or 
51, in 1865 shortly before the 
end of the war. 


A John Milton (1807- 

| 1865) became governor of 

| Florida in October 1861. 
In his last message to the 
state legislature he said that 
"Death would be prefereable 
to reunion.” On April 1 he 

/ shot himself in the head. 


on June 28 and the following day hurried to 
Loudon, Tennessee, on the south bank of the 
Tennessee River, to meet a threatened Federal 
attack. A month later they again relocated, 
marching through the mountains to join Kirby 
Smith’s army at Knoxville. 

Southern leaders considered East Tennessee a 
vitally important, but difficult, region. The area 
contained a considerable deposit of copper and 
the East Tennessee and Virginia Railroad. The 
rail line stretched for almost 200 miles through 
the eastern mountains and was a crucial link 
in the rail network that connected Richmond 
with Vicksburg, and thereby the resources of the 
Trans-Mississippi West. The East Tennesseans 
often had little sympathy for the Confederacy, 
and individual citizens or small irregular bands, 
recognizing the rail line’s strategic importance, 
began attacking isolated Rebel units and trying 
to burn railroad bridges. After a few days in the 
area, Kirby Smith confided to his wife: “Iam 
overwhelmed with cares and troubles. No one 
can conceive the actual condition of East Tenn. 
disloyal to the core, it is more dangerous to 
operate in than the country of an acknowledged 
enemy.” 

Bullock’s men had barely settled in around 
region's largest city when Kirby Smith began an 
advance into the mountains of eastern Kentucky, 
before turning westward toward the state’s fertile 
bluegrass region. The plan for the Kentucky 
Campaign called for Smith’s troops and Gen. 
Braxton Bragg’s Army of the Mississippi (soon 
designated Army of Tennessee) to advance into 
the Bluegrass State, combine their forces, and 
defeat any Union forces sent against them. Kirby 
Smith won a stunningly lopsided victory at 
Richmond, Kentucky, and one of his divisions 
even advanced toward Cincinnati, Ohio, 
throwing the Midwest into a panic. Before the 
Rebel forces united, however, Bragg’s soldiers 
blundered into Maj. Gen. Don Carlos Buell’s 
Yankees near Perryville. The Rebels fought with 
gallantry, slowly pushing the Federals back in 
a series of frontal assaults and the battle halted 
at nightfall with the graycoats certain that they 
had victory within their grasp. Instead Bragg 


| decided to retreat, and the Kentucky invasion 


came to a close. The comment of an anonymous 
Confederate soldier represented the attitude of 
the Floridians and much of Bragg’s army when 
he said: “It is bad enough to run when we are 


“= bs 


whipped, but damn this way of beating the 
Yankees and then running away from them.”"” 
For the new Florida troops—the Ist Florida 
Cavalry (dismounted), and 6th and 7th Infantry 
regiments—the incursion into Kentucky 
proved to be disappointment. The 6th and 7th 
regiments drew the assignment of guarding 
Kirby Smith’s wagon train. . Bullock described 
the crossing of the Cumberland Mountains 
as “the hardest trip I have ever made in my 
life. When we stated in the mountains on the 
Tennessee side, we thought we would make 
the trip [to central Kentucky] in five days; but 
instead of that, we were five days making the 
trip [through the mountains], traveling only 
18 miles. We could have made the trip in two 
days, but had to delay, waiting for wagons, 
and pulling them up the mountains.” The 7th 
Florida did get to repulse an attack by Union 
guerillas near Boston, Kentucky, but missed 
the rout at Richmond when Kirby Smith sent 
Col. Perry’s unit to Williamsburg to break up 
the organization of a Yankee regiment. They 
spent the rest of the time in the Bluegrass State 


| guarding Federal prisoners."! 


Upon their return to Tennessee, the frigid 
winter weather tortured the Floridians, but 
their biggest problem was poor leadership. 
General W. G. M. Davis, a friend of Jefferson 
Davis, proved to be a tyrant of the worst sort. 
According to some of his troops, Gen. Davis 
cared nothing for the suffering of his soldiers, 
but only for his own comfort. One of his men 
colorfully concluded that all but one of his 
officers were “not fit to tote guts to a bear.” A 
post-war account asserted that Davis feared to 
lead his troops into battle, being afraid that his 
own men would kill him. Colonel Perry was a 
Southern patriot but his deficiency in military 
matters quickly became apparent. As a result, 
the 7th Florida (and the other Florida regiments 
in East Tennessee) remained through 1862 a 
ragtag conglomeration of armed civilians." 

In December 1862 Madison Starke Perry 
resigned and returned to Florida. This thrilled 
Bullock who had learned to despise the former 
governor. Bullock wrote to Amanda: “[B]efore 
I go into another campaign with Col. Perry, I 
will resign ... and enter some horse company 
as a private. I hate him so much.” With the 
resignation of Perry, and a short time later 
Gen. Davis, Bullock and Col. J. J. Finley began 
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4 Brigadier Robert 
Bulloch 


| molding the 7th and 6th Florida regiments into 
| awell-trained and adequately equipped fighting 
force. The transformation came none too 
soon.?? 

On June 19, 1863 Federal Col. William P. 
| Sanders led a 1,200-man raiding party through 
East Tennessee. Initially, a couple of small 
cavalry companies and the 7th Florida and 54th 
Virginia comprised the sole Southern defense 
force when the raiders reached Knoxville, 
| but Finley’s 6th Regiment soon joined their 
| compatriots from the southernmost state. The 
| affair at Knoxville amounted to little more than 
a skirmish and artillery duel but a local citizen 
| enthused in a local newspaper: “Their [the 6th 
| and 7th Florida’s] coolness and determination, 
their good order, and evident anxiety to meet 
the enemy attracted the attention of all [who] 
were in a position to see it, and won for them 
| the highest praise. We owe much to these troops. 
| But for these troops we would doubtless be in 
| the hands of the enemy.” Sanders’ raiders likely 
had no interest in occupying Knoxville, but the 
minor action revealed the improved morale and 
discipline of Bullock and Finley’s troops." 

In the late summer of 1863, the Confederate 
War Department sent most of the troops from 
East Tennessee, including all of the Florida 
regiments, to north Georgia to reinforce 
Braxton Bragg’s Army of Tennessee. There, on 
September 19 and 20, the 7th Florida received 
its first real baptism of fire along the banks of 
Chickamauga Creek. Bullock’s unit, as part of a 
| brigade commanded by Virginia’s Col. Robert 
C. Trigg, fought in support of Gen. Jerome 
Robertson’s Texas Brigade along the eastern 
edge of the Viniard Farm. On the 19th, they 
caught Federal reinforcements crossing an 
open field and inflicted serious damage on the 
| bluecoats: but when the Floridians attempted 
| to capture a Union battery, the attack fell apart, 
and Finley’s 6th Regiment, well in advance of 
the rest of the brigade, suffered greatly. On the 
following day, Bullock’s men participated in the | 
late afternoon charge that helped to dislodge the 
final pockets of Union resistance on Snodgrass 
Hill. The action guaranteed a Confederate 
victory. Bullock and Trigg praised the unit, 
reporting they captured 150 prisoners and a 
stand of colors. 

Rather than immediately following the 

retreating enemy (despite the urging of several 


<4 Brigadier William 
G.M. Davis 


subordinates), Braxton Bragg finally decided 


| to besiege the enemy at Chattanooga, stringing 


his troops along Missionary Ridge and the hills 
and valley’s surrounding the Gateway City. The 
cantankerous army commander spent much of 
his time trying to purge a seeming multitude 
of his most vocal critics, but one positive move 
during this time was the creation of a unified 
Florida Brigade. Joining the 1st Florida Cavalry 
(dismounted), 6th Florida, and 7th Florida was 
the Ist and 3rd Florida (consolidated), and 

the 4th Florida Infantry. Brigadier General J. 

J. Finley commanded the new unit as a part of 
Maj. Gen. William B. Bate’s Division. 

After a month of stalemate, on November 
25, 1863 the Union army left their defenses 
and charged the Confederate position atop 
Missionary Ridge. Bragg had blundered by 
stationing part of his army in trenches at the 
foot of the ridge and the rest of the troops 
on the crest. Bullock’s men, together with 
the 4th Florida and the Ist Florida Cavalry 
(dismounted), were stationed at the foot of 
Missionary Ridge, with orders to hold “at all 
hazards.” The Confederate troops on either 
side of the Floridians had been directed to 
retreat uphill as soon as the Yankees attacked. 
It was a recipe for disaster, and when the 
Federals vigorously assailed Bragg’s center, they 
overwhelmed the small contingent of Florida 
graycoats by sheer weight of numbers. The 
men from the southernmost state had only two 


| options—surrender, or retreat uphill, under fire. 


Bullock, always a stout man, tried to ascend the 
steep 700-foot precipice, but became winded 
and ended the battle as a prisoner of war." 
Bullock spent three months at Johnson’s 
Island, Ohio, before being exchanged on March 


| 3, 1864. He rejoined Finley’s Florida Brigade 


during the opening stages of Maj. Gen. William 
T. Sherman’s Atlanta Campaign. At the Battle 
of Resaca, Finley received a disabling injury 


| and Bullock took command of the Florida 


troops. Bullock had a good reputation within 
the brigade and one of the Floridians described 
their new colonel as “a man of farsighted and 
surefooted judgement.”” 

The first battle Bullock fought as 
commander of the Florida Brigade was an 
unmitigated disaster. After Resaca, Gen. Joseph 
E. Johnston retreated across the Etowah River to 


Allatoona Pass, and then southward to Dallas, 
= 


| condition of Est. Tenn, 


| in than the country of an 


| (1821-1894), governor 


as in incipient tyrant, and 
resolutely opposed the 
increasing powers of the 
Richmond government. 


<4 Brigadier General | 
Jesse F, Finley 


t oe a | 
AEdmund Kirby Smith 
(1824-1893):“/am 
overwhelmed with cares 
and troubles. No one 

can conceive the actual 


disloyal to the core, it is 
more dangerous to operate 


acknowledged enemy.” 


A Joseph E, Brown 


of Georgia 1857-1865, 
regarded Jefferson Davis 
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_ left. Brigadier General William H. “Red Jackson's 


<4 Bullock described the crossing of the Cumberland 
Mountains as “the hardest trip | have ever made in my life.” 


Georgia. Fighting two battles in three days, the 
Rebels repulsed the bluecoats at New Hope 
Church and Pickett’s Mill, and Johnston, sensing 
that Sherman might be planning another flank 
movement, ordered Maj. Gen. William B. Bate 
to test the Yankee strength on the Confederate 


Mississippi cavalry pushed forward with orders 
to retreat immediately if they encountered 
“stubborn resistance.” The dismounted 
troopers found the bluecoats entrenched and 
definitely stubborn, but they pushed the Yankee | 
skirmishers back to the breastwork and captured | 
a couple of field pieces. 
No signal was given for an infantry assault, 
but by a fluke of ill-fortune Brig. Gen. Joe Lewis, 
directing the hard-fighting Kentucky Orphan 
Brigade, received word that the general attack 
had already begun. Not wanting to be accused 
of lagging behind, Bullock’s men joined Lewis 
in a mad assault against Maj. Gen. John “Black 
Jack” Logan’s barricades. They ran headfirst 
into a meat grinder, but the Floridians’ charge 
elicited admiration from their foes. A historian 
of the Fifty-third Ohio reported: “The charge of 
the Florida Brigade ... was an extremely gallant 
one. They ascended into the semi-circle position 
where we had a galling fire upon their front, 
right, and left flanks, they came with their heads 
bowed down and their hats pulled over their 
eyes as if to hide their eyes, as if to hide their 
view from inevitable death ....They left 600 dead | 
in the semi-circle. Their charge was not checked 
until their line was shot to pieces, and within 
50 feet of our fortifications.” Bullock survived 
the Battle of Dallas, but his unit suffered severe 
casualties, and never fought with the same élan 
again—until Bentonville."* 
The appointment of Lt. Gen. John B. Hood 
a short time later, to replace Johnston, virtually 
insured that the Florida Brigade would have 
little time to lick its wounds. The crippled 
commander launched three major assaults 
within eight days. Bullock’s Brigade fought 
on June 22 at the Battle of Atlanta on the 
Confederate right, slogging through a quagmire 


to attack the entrenched Yankees. The bluecoats 


A IKentucky-born William 
P. Sanders (1833-1863), 
a cousin of Jefferson Davis, 
was raised in Mississippi. 
Unlike his brothers, he 
remained loyal to the USA, 
and rose to the rank of 
brigadier general in the 

U.S, Army. His promising 


career was cut short bya 


Confederate sharpshooter in 
November 1863 during the 
Siege of Knoxville. 


> Themen ofthe7th 
Florida were stationed at 


| the foot of Missionary Ridge, 


and Bullock was among 
those taken prisoner when 
the position was overrun. 
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repelled Hood’s Rebels, inflicting heavy losses 


| on the Floridians. In the fight at Utoy Creek, 


Bullock received a wound to his torso, and thus 
missed the bloodletting at Jonesboro that forced 
Hood to evacuate Atlanta.” 

J. J. Finley, who had just returned from 
the southernmost state, led the Floridians at 
Jonesboro, and received another debilitating 
wound. As a result, the various commanders of 
the Florida regiments appealed to Richmond 
to name Robert Bullock as commander of the 
brigade. Finley heartily endorsed the request 
writing: “Col. Bullock has been most of the 
time, in command of the Brigade, and gave 
very general satisfaction, both to his Superior 
officers, and the officers and men under his 
command—not only in the camp and on the 
march, but also on the battlefield.” A post-war 
account reported that Bullock’s popularity with 
his soldiers came from his willingness to share 
“the discomfort and hardship of his troops.” 

Ousted from Atlanta, Hood led his army on 
a meandering route through Northwest Georgia 
and Northern Alabama. There, Bullock “rejoined 
his command before fully recovering from 
his wound.” After a brief rest, Hood ordered 
his men to invade the Volunteer State, in the 
vain hope of taking the major supply center at 
Nashville, and using that as a springboard to 


threaten the North. At the Alabama- 
Tennessee state line a Tennessee unit 
had stretched a white banner bearing 
the legend: “Tennessee—A Grave or a 
Free Home.” For many of the men from 
the southernmost state it would be the 
former.”! 

On the afternoon of November 30, 
Bullock led his men “with splendid 
courage” at Franklin. Once again on the 
Confederate left, the Floridians charged 
uphill, through thorny bushes, against 
the entrenched enemy. A member of 
Bullock’s command later wrote: “The 
muskets began popping off in all 
| directions, coming and going hot from 
both sides until our line drove them out 
of their second line of works, but when 
they fell back to their main line our 
boys began dropping like corn before a 
hail storm, and we never did succeed in 
reaching their main line.” Strewn across 
the winter landscape lay many dead 
and wounded barefooted Floridians. 
Bullock received another slight wound, 
| but retained command of the brigade.” 
After the fiasco at Franklin, Hood 
| sent Bate’s Division to Murfreesboro 
to cut the rail line and prevent the 


| before Franklin. 


Union commander from sending 
reinforcements to Maj. Gen. George 
H. Thomas at Nashville. Bate’s 1600 
men soon received help from Nathan 
Bedford Forrest’s cavalry, but even 

the fiery Forrest failed to inspire the 
disheartened men. “The morale of 
most ...” a Rebel explained, “had been 
shaken by what 
appeared to 

us the useless 
slaughter and 
blundering 
sacrifice of 

the flower 

of the Army 

of Tennessee 


Demoralization 
was openly 


expressed by many.” 


On the morning of December 
4, Union troops from Murfreesboro 
charged Bate’s men positioned along 
nearby Overall Creek. The Floridians 


| broke and ran as the bluecoats 


advanced. Forrest and Bullock rode 
among the fleeing men trying to halt 
the disorganized retreat, and Bullock 
there received a serious wound. In his 


| after-action report, Gen. Bate praised 


Bullock for his “heroic courage through 

both good and evil fortune.”** 
Bullock’s convalescence began at 

a couple of hospitals in Mississippi, 


but he was soon sent home to Marion 


| County. While recuperating, he 


received word that the Confederate 


“= Congress had finally acted, appointing 


him as a brigadier general. It was too 


| little, too late. Aside from aiding his 


old comrade in arms, Secretary of War 
John Breckinridge, in his flight to Cuba, 


| the war ended with Bullock far from 
| the battlefields of North Carolina and 


Virginia. 

Though still crippled by his wound, 
Bullock immediately turned his 
attention to providing security for 
his growing family. By the end of 
1865 he had become a member of 
the Marion County bar, was elected 


= 


After being taken prisoner at Mission- 
ary Ridge, Bullock spent three months 
as a prisoner at JOHNSON’S ISLAND 
POW camp located on Lake Erie. During 
the course of the war upwards of 15,000 
(some sources say 
12,000) Confederate 
prisoners passed 
through its portals, 
many of them of- 
ficers. Other gener- 
als who spent time 
there included Isaac 
Trimble, William 
Beall, Thomas Ben- 
ton Smith, Edward 
“Allegheny” John- 
son, and Missouri 
guerrilla leader 
M. Jeff Thompson. 
There were multiple escape attempts 
and plans, but only twelve prisoners 
managed to escape to nearby Canada. 
Two-hundred and twenty-one prisoners 
died of various causes, making Johnsons 
Island one of the prisoner-of-war camps 
with the lowest mortality rates. 


judge of that county’s probate court, 
owned an interest in two plantations 


| and a mercantile establishment, and 


had crews supplying cedar to pencil 
manufacturers at nearby Cedar Key. As 
probate judge he oversaw the operations 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau, and his 
moderate, impartial administration 
won the approval of blacks and whites, 
Republicans and Democrats.”* 

Local and national politics, 
however, together with several personal 
concerns, combined to change the 
moderate into a bitter, effective foe of 
Reconstruction. The 1867 passage of 
the First and Second Reconstruction 
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Saat 


his troops. 


4 At the Battie of Dallas, Bullock’s men were shot to pieces during 
a“mad assault” on breastworks manned by men commanded by 
General “Black Jack” Logan. The illustration shows Logan encouraging 


Acts mandated the presence of Federal troops, 
disenfranchisement of many ex-Confederates, 
and increased political power for the freedmen. 
Many former Rebels found this a bitter pill to 
swallow, Additionally, continuing rumors of 
Congressional Radicals’ plans to imprison or 
execute Southern leaders, including Jefferson 
Davis, Robert E. Lee, and various Confederate 
generals persisted throughout the early period 


| of Reconstruction and this threat, however 


unfounded, must also have been a source of 
concern for Bullock. 
Personal matters also served to embitter 


| the former general. In 1869, Edward Barker, a 


Republican appointee, replaced Bullock as head 


__ of the Marion County Freedmen’s Bureau, and 
| “a company of Negro militia was organized 


to enforce his [Barker’s] rulings.” This was a 
blow to Bullock’s ego, and he joined S. Darwin 


| McConnell, an old Bullock friend, comrade- 


in-arms, and fellow attorney, in a boycott of 
trying cases before integrated juries. Finally, 
after Bullock’s father-in-law, Adin Waterman, 
shot a black thief, the former general concluded 
that Waterman was being unjustly persecuted 
because of their familial connection.27 
Bullock, the moderate, was gone by early 
1870. The former general, still hobbling on a 
cane due to his war wound, spied two black 
deputies attempting to arrest one of his former 
soldiers. The old Rebel sprang into action. 
He beat one deputy unconscious with his 
walking stick, and grabbed the other lawman 


| and attempted to slit his throat with a rusty 


pocketknife. As a crowd of blacks and whites 
began to gather, a newspaper editor and 
Bullock friend drew a six-shooter and circled 


| the struggling men to prevent any interference. 


Cooler heads soon defused the situation, but 


| because the lawyers’ boycott had essentially 


derailed the local legal system, Bullock was 
never charged with any crime.28 


The “Redeemers,” as conservative Democrats 


were called, set about to use their political 
savvy to take back the state government from 
the Republicans and their black allies. In the 
election of 1872, the Democrats fielded a 


| ticket of William D. Bloxham for governor 


and Bullock for lieutenant governor. The two 
former Confederate officers stumped the state 
in the company of ex-Rebels like J. J. Finley and 
J. J. Daniel. Bullock later claimed he “threw my 


VY On the afternoon of 


| November 30, 1864, Bullock 


led his men “with splendid 


| courage” at the Battle of 


! 


1 


Franklin. But the assault 
was yet another futile 
frontal assault, in which the 
attackers were decimated. 
Below, Brigadier General 


| John Adams reached the 


breastworks before being 


| shotdown. 
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| Florida until the election was over.” 


whole energy of mind, body, and means” into 
the election effort, but the Democrats lost by 
approximately 1,600 votes.” 

Four years later the Democrats fielded 
George F. Drew, a Northern-born moderate, 
against Marcellus F. Stearns. The Republican 
Party was badly divided, and the Redeemers, 
organized and united, had been working toward | 
this election for four years. Both parties claimed 
a victory, but the state Supreme Court ruled 
in favor of Drew, who won the governorship 
by fewer than 200 votes. As Florida historian 
Charlton W. Tebeau noted: “The campaign was 
heated, but there was little national interest in 


When it became apparent that the 
Presidential election, between Republican 
Rutherford B. Hayes and Democrat Samuel J. 
Tilden would be decided by the results from 
Louisiana, South Carolina, and Florida, friends 
and agents for the two candidates and parties 


/ 
: 
; 


| scurried to the southernmost state, and they 


were willing to make a deal. The Democrats 
submitted a return to Congress affirming a 
Tilden victory while the Republican return gave | 
the win to Hayes. Robert Bullock wasoneof 
the four Democratic presidential electors, along 
with Wilkinson Call, Robert H. Hilton, and 

James Yonge, who brokered a deal essentially 
ending Reconstruction in the southernmost 

state. The Redeemers believed that the power 
ofthe Republicans and their black allies rested 


on Federal Marshals and U. S. army 
bayonets, and the Democrats would 
certify Hayes as the winner of the 
presidential election in exchange 
for removal of Federal troops from 
Florida.*! 

Bullock’s reward for his efforts to 
the conservative cause was a term in 
the state House of Representatives 
and two terms in the U. S. Congress. 
He twice sought the governorship of 
Florida but suffered narrow defeats 
both times, but Bullock remained a 
hero to the white citizens of Marion 
County and he consistently won any 
election he entered. 

After his terms in Washington, the 
old general retired to his citrus groves 
near Lake Weir, but the freeze of 1895 
destroyed his trees. Reluctantly, he 
returned to the practice of Jaw in Ocala. 
With the death of the incumbent judge 
in 1903, Bullock was appointed as 
county judge to serve out the term. In 
1905, a few days after the death of his 
beloved Amanda, Bullock died and was 
buried in Ocala’s Evergreen Cemetery.” 

If Robert Bullock is remembered 
at all today, it is primarily as a leader 
of Florida troops in the Civil War. 

In combat, he proved to be a brave, 
capable, but unspectacular officer. 
During Reconstruction he again 
fought, rallying the state’s former 
Confederates to the cause of the 
Redeemers. They, to use the modern 
phrase, “lost the war, but won the 
peace.” The success Bullock and his 
confederates achieved in the aftermath 
of the war helped to establish Florida’s 
social and political direction for the 
next hundred years. For this, he was 
honored as a hero. 
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i George C. Rable 


AAsomewhat 
imaginative depiction 
of the First Battle of 
Bull run. 


n August 1864, Presbyterian editor Amasa 

Converse concluded that the last three years of 
war had clearly demonstrated the power of prayer. 
The first great Confederate victory at Manassas in 
July 1861 had followed an official day of prayer. But 
then a period of spiritual indifference during the 
fall and winter had preceded disastrous losses in 
Tennessee. The southern people again fell to their 
knees during the spring of 1862, and Richmond had 
been delivered from General George B. McClellan's 
mighty hosts. Other victories had followed, but too 
much faith had been placed in generals and armies 
and so once again God’s favor had temporarily 
departed, and General Robert E. Lee had retreated 
from the bloody Antietam battlefield. March 27, 
1863, had been another day of fasting, humiliation 
and prayer, and a little over a month later came 
the dramatic triumph at Chancellorsville. Yet 
once more people had relied on human strength, 
neglected prayer, and received their just punishment 


| 


at Gettysburg and Vicksburg. But after a fast day 
in August 1863, southern arms enjoyed a glorious 
victory at Chickamauga, thus sparking a season 

of intense revivalism in the Confederate armies. 
And following a fast day on April 8, 1864, southern 
armies had enjoyed a nearly “unbroken” string of 
successes that had stymied both Ulysses S. Grant 
and William T. Sherman. ' 

One could easily object to Converse’s 
chronology and theology, but his long editorial 
exemplified a pervasive, providential interpretation 
of the Civil War and one that had developed 
very early in the conflict. Prominent Methodist 
divine Daniel S. Doggett recognized how reluctant 
historians might be to acknowledge the Almighty’s 
role in human history. “It has become customary 
for history to ignore God,’ he lamented in an early 
Thanksgiving sermon. “The pride of the human 
heart is intolerant of God, and historians are 
too obsequious to its dictates. They collect and 
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“My preservation was entirely due, as was the glorious 


victory, to our God... 


» 


—"“Stonewall” Jackson to his wife after First Bull Run. 


arrange their materials; they philosophize upon 
them. But their philosophy knows not God’? 
Popular understandings of how the Almighty 
shaped the destinies of individuals and nations 
may not have been profound, but such beliefs 
were pervasive. Northerners and southerners, 
blacks and whites, often spoke in remarkably 
similar ways. References to God's will filled 
diaries, letters, conversations, and presumably 
many people’s thoughts. In what remained 
a largely pre-Darwinian world, countless 
Americans would have agreed that the Lord’s 
will governed all operations in the universe. 
Presbyterian Robert Lewis Dabney held that 
in battle the smallest actions conformed to the 
divine will. “Even when the thousand missiles 
of death, invisible to mortal sight, and sent 
forth aimless by those who launched them, 
shoot in inexplicable confusion over the battle- 
field, His eye gives each one an aim and a 
purpose according to the plan of his wisdom.” * 
It was no coincidence that Converse had 
begun his account of providential intervention 
with the first great Confederate victory— 
a battle that set the pattern for religious 
interpretations of wartime events. Major 
battles marked not only the course of the 
conflict but for many Americans served as | 
religious signposts in an unfolding, and ever 
mysterious, providential history. The first real 
test for this thinking had come on July 21, 1861, 
when a bungled Federal flank attack just north 
of Manassas Junction, Virginia, followed by a 
fierce Confederate counterattack that drove 
the Federals back across Bull Run in headlong 
flight toward Washington, produced a stunning 
Yankee defeat and a surprising rebel triumph. 
In the simplest sense, the victory became for 
many Confederates the answer to prayer. From 
her temporary refuge in the Shenandoah 
Valley, Judith McGuire had heard early news 
of the fight, and the appropriate words quickly 
came to her lips, “Oh that Providence would 
now interpose and prevent further bloodshed! 
Oh, that strength may be given to our men.” 
Several months after the battle a Presbyterian 
Synod meeting at Staunton, Virginia, picked 
up the narrative of divine intervention where 
McGuire's diary entry had left it: “Almost 
before the weeping worshipers had risen from 
their knees, the answer came; and gloriously 
did God at length avenge his own elect.” 


Soon reports circulated about a Georgia infantry 
company in the thick of the fight that had lost not 
aman because back home the faithful had been 
praying for their safety while the battle raged.‘ 

Who then could doubt that such a triumph 
had been providential? The reaction of devout 
Confederates to First Manassas established 
one clear and almost unchangeable principle: 
victories became sure signs of the Almighty’s 
blessing. Even in official reports, officers pointed 
out how the Lord had shown great mercy to 
Confederate forces. Baptists, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Episcopalians, and Catholics all 
agreed that Providence had not only smiled 
on the Confederacy but had also intervened at 
Manassas. “It is God alone who has fought our 
battles; declared one South Carolina minister. 
The disparity in numbers between the two 
sides showed how the Lord had miraculously 
sustained the weaker southern armies against 
the powerful Yankee host. “Might is not Right, 
but Right is Might;’ William C. Butler told his 
Richmond congregation as he pointed to the 
“total paralysis of the gigantic steel-clad foot that 
was taking its first onward and confident stride 
toward crushing out our liberties.” Now perhaps 
the entire world would recognize what the Lord 
had done in this great battle.* 

“Happy are thou, O Israel: who is like unto 
thee, O people saved by the Lord, the shield of 
thy help, and who is the sword of thy excellency! 
And thine enemies shall be found liars unto thee; 
and thou shalt tread upon their high places.” In 
preaching on Deuteronomy 33:29 to his rural 
South Carolina congregation, the Reverend 
Edward Reed might have been tempted to use 
the last part of the scripture to prophesy that 
generals P. G. T. Beauregard and Joseph Johnston 
would soon be marching into Washington, D.C. 
but instead pointed out that “not one of these 
brave men has fallen, or suffered, without His 
[God's] permission.” No one could discern why 
one soldier had been hit and another spared, 
but Reed utterly rejected the idea that any of this 
could have happened by chance. In an era and 
among a people where every death and every 
illness was made to conform to God’s will, it 
is doubtful that this teaching either surprised 
or offended his listeners—even those who had 
lost loved ones in Virginia. People could readily 
believe that God had chosen the field of combat, 
supplied courage to the soldiers, and had even 


A Presbyterian Robert 
Lewis Dabney:“Even 
when the thousand 
missiles of death. ..sent 
forth aimless by those 
who launched them, 
shoot in inexplicable 
confusion over the 
battlefield, His eye gives 
each oneanaim...” 


A Pierre Gustave 
Toutant Beauregard: 
could it be that he and 
other generals were mere 
marionettes, manipulated 
by “a sovereign but also 
arbitrary god?” 
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A Thomas Jefferson 

was criticized by 
Congregationalist Horace 
Bushnell, as one of the 
founding fathers who had 
created a government 
“without moral or 
religious ideas.” 


> Like the Midianites, 
the Yankees had scattered 
quickly before the Lord of 
Israel... 


¥ First Bull Run was 
fought on a Sunday, and 
anumber of civilians— 
of both sexes—drove 

out in carriages from 
Washington to witness the 
battle. Below an officious 
spectator buttonholes 

an officer. Numerous 
ministers pointed to the 
fact that the battle taking 
place on the Sabbath was 
aviolation of the Third 
Commandment, and 
that the resulting debacle 
was a measure of God's 
wrath. (This idea has a 
long pedigree: during the 
First World War a Scottish 
minister claimed that the 
horrendous losses on the 
western front were a result 
of the British planting 
potatoes on Sunday! Ed.) 


Citing passages from chapter eighteen of Revelation, the 
Richmond Dispatch forecast the southern army would soon 
advance on Philadelphia, Washington and New York. 


controlled the timing of troop movements and 
tactical maneuvers on which the battle’s outcome 
had hinged. In the words of Georgia Baptist editor, 
the Lord had been the “Commander-in-chief, 
whose unerring wisdom directed our officers.”® 
Just as God had supposedly strengthened the 
righteous arm of the southern people so also he 
had confounded their enemies. Harkening back to 
Old Testament history, it appeared that the Yankees 
had scattered as quickly as Assyrians, Midianites, or 
Philistines before the Lord of Israel. “Were not the 
Almighty impelling them [the Federals} toward the 
abyss into which they are destined soon to plunge, 
they would not invariably make a false move,” 
one anonymous sage suggested. Such a theology 
threatened to turn human beings into marionettes 
manipulated by a sovereign but also arbitrary God. 
Casting aside any reservations on this score, pious 
Confederates concluded that Manassas signified 
a great judgment against their enemies. Ignoring 
his own side's civil religion, Stephen Elliott blasted 


northern churches and ministers for hauling flags 
into their sanctuaries, for invoking divine aid 
against an innocent people, even for encouraging 
delicate ladies to witness the carnage at Manassas. 
But in a seemingly apt and familiar Biblical 
reference that must have resonated with everyone 
from Sunday school children to graybeards, an 
Alabama minister explained at length how the 
southern David had slain the northern Goliath.’ 
As if to propitiate a fickle deity whose favor could 
be easily lost, generals, civilians, preachers, and 
church associations alike called on southerners 

to publicly acknowledge the Lord’s hand in their 
deliverance from the Yankee invaders. 

Some Christians did not see divine 
providence as especially mysterious; even 
wartime deaths were not the decrees of an 
inscrutable fate. Writing a condolence letter 
to a friend, one Georgia woman asserted that 
both God and Jesus Christ must have approved 
“the sacrifice on the altar of his country, of 
your glorious firstborn Noble son.” Whether 
such words suggested a steely fanaticism or a 
sincere piety, after Manassas a Georgia soldier 
assured everyone back home that should he 
face the cannon fire and die “like a hero,” he 
could expect a “happy reunion with friends 
and relatives where there is no war.” Noting the 
deaths of two brothers on the battlefield, Judith 
McGuire rejoiced that they were Christians, 
whose “ransomed spirits were wafted from 
the clash and storm of the battlefield to those 
peaceful joys” of a heavenly home.‘ 

Perhaps this one great victory would end the 
fighting. “The War Will Be Short” ran the title of 
a Baptist paper's editorial that argued it would 
not take long for the Yankees’ iniquity to reach 
the point where Lord’s wrath would be poured 
out upon them. The southern army would soon 
advance on Philadelphia and then on Washington 
and New York, the Richmond Dispatch predicted, 
citing passages from the eighteenth chapter of 
Revelation concerning the fall of Babylon. In the 
Confederate rejoicing after Manassas there lurked 
a danger that people would worship military 
heroes and ignore a jealous God. Although it was 
as yet too early in the war for southern preachers 
to revert to a full-blown jeremiad, there was an 
occasional pause for reflection. More battles 
would follow, some ministers conceded, though 
a firm trust in God should negate both northern 
fanaticism and numbers. For the time being, as 
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Stephen Elliott remarked, the Almighty had 
clearly revealed his purposes as he had in the 
days of the Exodus: “T will sing unto the Lord, 
for he hath triumphed gloriously: the horse and 
his rider hath he thrown into the sea.” 

And thrown into confusion, he might 
have added. The disastrous retreat from Bull 
Run had caused a panic in Washington that 
quickly spread across the country. The shock of 
having been repulsed by what many considered 
a much weaker, yea a contemptuous, ragtag 
enemy raised hard questions. Northerners 
who had expected an easy triumph now had 
to figure out where this stunning defeat fit into 
their theological understanding of the contest. 
“The judgments of God are upon us,’ declared 
one prominent Presbyterian editor who simply 
could not believe that God willed the republic’s 
destruction. Others were not so sure the nation 
would be spared, and one New York minister 
chose an ominous passage on Nineveh from the 
book of Jonah to warn his listeners about the 
nation’s peril. The somber tone of the leading 
Methodist journal could only be partially allayed 
by a typical religious formula: “The unhappy 
result is doubtless ordered by Providence as part 
of a severe but wholesome discipline, which in 
the end will, we hope, cure some desperate evils 
that have existed among us.”"” 

In all the Yankee soul-searching after 
Bull Run, the idea of God using the debacle to 
punish the northern people naturally received 
the most attention. In Indianapolis, a prominent 
businessman and a Methodist bishop met and 
“felt it our duty to fall before the Lord” because 
“great national sins had to be atoned for.” The 
question then became which transgressions 
had brought down divine 
wrath, and the answers 
varied widely. It would be 
easy to assume that slavery, 
materialism, or corruption 
were to blame, but some 
observers started off with 
less striking collective 
and individual offenses. 
During the antebellum 
decades Sabbatarians had 
fought an increasingly 
rearguard action against the 
encroachment of secular 
and especially commercial 


One Georgia women wrote 
that both God and Jesus 
Christ must have approved 
“the sacrifice on the altar of 
his country of your glorious 
first-born, Noble son.” 


activities on Sunday. That Bull Run had been fought 
on the Sabbath carried great weight for those who 
had long warned against violations of the Third 
Commandment. Pointedly referring to the recent 
battle, the New York Sabbath Committee pressed 
generals Winfield Scott and George B. McClellan 
to provide a day of rest for the troops. One leading 
minister lectured President Abraham Lincoln about 
how Bull Run should have proven the absolute 
necessity for observing the Sabbath. Others feared 
that swearing in the ranks might have provoked 
the Almighty’s anger. For evangelical Protestants 
especially, connections between personal vices and 
the battle’s outcome were readily apparent. “Let the 
nation read in large characters; one Presbyterian 
editor admonished his readers, “in the smoke, in the 
carnage, and humiliation of a lost battle, what vast 
possibilities of evil are bound up in intemperance.” 
By far the most penetrating analysis of the 
Bull Run disaster came in a sermon preached by 
the prominent Congregationalist Horace Bushnell 
in Hartford, Connecticut. As 
a moderate who had sadly 
watched the country drift into 
civil war, he understood the 
despair and anguish that this 
first great battle had brought to 
the losing side. Observing how 
confident prayers had sounded 
on the Sunday before Bull Run, 
Bushnell chose an appropriate 
text (Proverbs 24:10): “If thou 
faint in the day of adversity, thy 
strength is small.” He quickly 
slid by the question of fighting 
on the Sabbath, defensively 


A Prominent 
Congregationalist | 
Horace Bushnell 


believed that grounding 
the constitution in the 
“godless theorizing” of 
Thomas Jefferson, rather 
than in the word of God, 
had caused the United 
States “like a rudderless 
ship [to] drift into 
uncharted and dangerous 
water”—and battlefield 
defeat. 


<4 The southern David 
had felled the northern 
Goliath... 
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A Henry McNeal Turner 
(1833-1915) was born 
free in South Carolina and 
sent to live with a Quaker 
family. The law at the time 
denied a black child the 
opportunity to read or 
write, but Turner taught 
himself to do so. Later he 
became a bishop in the 
African Methodist Church, 
and was appointed by 
Abraham Lincoln as 
chaplain of the first United 
States Colored Infantry. 


> Southern diarist Mary 
Chestnut sardonically 
wrote that there “was 
not one doubt... in our 
bosoms that we are the 
chosen people of God. 
And that he is fighting for 
us. Why not? We are no 
worse than Jews, past or 
present, nor Yankees.” 


A William A. Stearns, 
president of Amherst 
College, carefully avoided 
giving any hostages to 
fortune: “Exactly what 
God intends as the future 
of this nation, no human 
prescience can divine,” he 
told a large congregation 
on the national fast day. 


noting that the enemy had been badly hurt in the 
battle and that the defeat was not nearly so bad 

as first reported. Yet he traced present national 
weakness back to the founding fathers’ creation of 
a government “without moral or religious ideas .. 
.a merely man-made compact.” By grounding the 
nation in Thomas Jefferson’s philosophy and then 
allowing years of peace and prosperity along with 
the debilitating effects of slavery to sap the country’s 
character, the United States—like a rudderless 
ship—had drifted into uncharted and dangerous 
waters. “We began with a godless theorizing, and 
we end,’ Bushnell feared, “just as we should, in 
discovering that we have not so much as made any 
nation at all” Consequently there “must be reverses 
and losses;’ for “without shedding of blood there 

is no such grace prepared.” 

Turning the conclusions of 
Confederate preachers on their heads, 
he seemed to be saying that the 
defeat at Bull Run was a sign of the 
Lord’s favor. To Bushnell’s way of 
thinking—and there were others 
who agreed with him—Bull Run 
marked a divine chastisement 
that in the end would prove to 
bea blessing. This argument still 
assumed that the North stood on the 
righteous side of the conflict: “not one 
doubt is permitted us that we are fighting 
for the right, and our adversaries for the wrong; 
we to save the best government of the world, and 
they to destroy it. Whence it follows that, as God is 
with all right and for it, by the fixed necessity of his 
virtue, we may know that we are fighting up to God, 
and not away from Him.’ ? His answer to worried 
northerners was not only grammatically awkward 
but coupled a peculiar explanation for defeat with a 
less than resounding call to arms. 

Critics could have pointed out that one 
problem was Bushnell’s failure to deal forthrightly 
with slavery, but northerners now had to face 
that question in light of a military disaster. Black 
ministers debated whether to observe Lincoln's 
officially declared day of fasting, humiliation, and 
prayer if the President still refused to move against 
slavery. Henry McNeal Turner pointedly described 
the dead at Bull Run as the “bloody victims of 
slavery’s hellish caprice.” Antislavery stalwarts 
pointed to the many compromises Americans had 
made with slavery, but the cries of the oppressed 
only grew louder, and now the day of reckoning had 


come. God would punish the northern people for 
their entanglement with such an evil institution, 
a leading Massachusetts Baptist warned, “and 
may allow us to suffer until our national vanity is 
mortified.” One Iowa preacher could even echo 
Bushnell though with rather a different purpose: 
“Thank God for defeats and disasters, which 
have shut up the Government more and more to 
the necessity of doing a grand work of justice. .. 
.. Thank God that the march of the grand army 
upon Manassas ... was followed with disgraceful 
panic and retreat, and resulted in strengthening 
rather than weakening the rebellion, and, then in 
strengthening and confirming the conviction that 
justice to the oppressed is necessary to peace!” 
The inscrutability of divine providence 
suddenly appeared to be much more of a 
problem. “Exactly what God intends as 
the future of this nation, no human 
prescience can divine,’ the president 
of Amherst College informed 

a large congregation on the 

national fast day. “The cloud 

is black and impenetrable. Are 

we to be broken down for our 

sins, and our free institutions to 

become a hissing and by-word 
over all the earth? Are we to be 

useful only as one more of those terrible 
examples which are set up along the 
track of history for the warning of mankind?” 
There might of course be a brighter future, but 
for now northern preachers simply called the 
people to repentance. The confidence of the past 
spring had given way to a renewed emphasis on 
divine chastisement. Had not the Lord often 
destroyed thrones and kingdoms? According to 
one leading editor, God’s way was in the words 
of the prophet Ezekiel to “overturn, overturn, 
overturn.” In Baltimore, with an equally apt 
reference to the prophet Habakkuk, moderate 
Baptist Richard Fuller preached on the theme of 
“mercy remembered in wrath.” 

Lincoln and Jefferson Davis proclaimed 
days of fasting or thanksgiving, and both 
received considerable public support. Many of 
the clergy repeated shop-worn explanations for 
the crisis. They continued to blame politicians 
for the war, even as Confederates worried that 
their own leaders might become just as corrupt 
and partisan as those in the old Union. Unable 
to figure out whether any new sins had cropped 


| 
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“4 Slave auction at Richmond 


up during the war, fast-day preachers stuck 
with old standbys such as covetousness, 
profanity, intemperance, or worldliness. “Who 
Stampeded Our Army At Manassas?” an 
African Methodist Episcopal editor demanded 
to know. Citing the nation’s embrace of 
slavery was predictable, but he included all 

of the offenses noted above while throwing 

in “thievish contractors” for good measure. 
Everyone from committed Confederates to 
ardent abolitionists compiled remarkably 
similar lists. Laments about the breakdown of 
order in state, church, and family echoed the 
wartime jeremiad’s standard themes. Yet as 
one New York Baptist pointed out, the nation’s 
history was “marked by signal deliverances in 
the day of trouble.” Only nations without value | 
were destroyed by God, those that served some 
divine end—most notably the United States— 
would only be disciplined. * 

That idea of course could apply equally to 
Confederates despite a growing confidence in 
southern arms. Southern preachers too harped 
on the war as a punishment for sin, and one 
Georgia Baptist noted how the Lord was using the | 
“wicked” Federals to force wayward southerners | 
back into the narrow paths of righteousness. Yet 
expositions on southern sins were remarkably 
general and diffuse, and the clergy did not seem 
to have their hearts in it. Some Confederates 
predicted that the war could drag on for a long 
time and admitted that the Lord’s exact purposes | 
might be difficult to discern, though as Mary 
Chesnut sardonically remarked, there was “not 
one doubt ...in our bosoms that we are not the 
chosen people of God” After this confusing 
double negative, she added a peculiar and 
unsettling observation: “And that he [God] is 
fighting for us. Why not? We are no worse than 
Jews, past or present, nor Yankees.” 

On one point, she was surely correct: 
the Yankees had exhibited a national conceit 
worthy of stiff-necked Israel. And after Bull 
Run, all this self-righteousness suddenly 
became apparent to anyone looking to explain 
divine punishment. Too many northerners 
had become like ancient Pharisees, well aware 
of others’ sins but oblivious to their own, 
observed one editor who had not entirely 
avoided that fault himself. Yet even now the 
self-examination remained narrow and limited. 
It was easy to admit, for example, that material 


| 
| 
| 
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progress had outstripped spiritual progress, but 
few shared the pessimism—or one might have 
called it the realism—of the northern Presbyterian 
who conceded that “history has on record no 
example of an insurrection comparable to this, 
either in extent of territory or apparent unanimity 
and resoluteness of purpose, that has ever been 
effectually quelled?” 

The only answer to that gloomy assessment 
seemed to be complete trust in the Almighty rather 
than in man. Otherwise there would be more Bull 
Runs until the nation was brought to its knees, forced 
to confess, in the words of an Ohio Presbyterian, that 
“God makes History, and men but write and read 
it”’* The easy confluence of religion and patriotism 
that had seemed so orthodox and commonsensical 
just weeks ago suddenly raised disturbing questions. 
Too many people had confused love for country 
with love for God and were now paying a terrible 
price for that error. Loyalty and self-sacrifice from 
patriotic businessmen or noble mothers had loomed 
more important than atoning grace. Somehow the 
Gospel had been perverted to reassure young men— 
whatever their spiritual state—that should they 
fall in battle, their souls would immediately ascend 
heavenward. 

Admonitions to place the war’s outcome in 
God's hands often glossed over these problems. To 
Confederates, the Lord had smiled on their arms at 
Manassas. If they would only “walk in his ways,’ a 
Baptist minister advised the Georgia legislature, “he 
would drive the invader from our territories and 
restore to us the blessings of peace.” In other words 
final victory lay within the grasp of a people who 
placed their trust in providence. 
That the Confederates had 
to this point held off vastly 
superior forces surely proved 
that the Lord intended their 
ultimate triumph. The God 
of history had become the 
God of battles, or as a young 
South Carolina woman put it, 
“The days of the Israelites are 
returning.’ 

Such statements fostered 
a dangerous overconfidence. 
Fighting a righteous war in self- 
defense placed the South on 
the right side of history, and 
Episcopalian stalwart Stephen 
Elliott airily dismissed any 


V ‘The will of God prevails. 


In great contests each party 


claims to act in accordance 
with the will of God. Both 
may be, and one must be, 
wrong. God cannot be for 
and against the same thing 
at the same time. In the 
present civil war it is quite 
possible that God's purpose 
is something quite different 
from the purpose of either 
party—and yet, the human 
instrumentalities ... are 

of the best adaptation to 
effect His purpose. |am 
almost ready to say this is 
probably true—that God 
wills this contest, and wills 
that it shall not end yet. 

By his mere quiet power, 

on the minds of the now 
contestants, He could have 
either saved or destroyed 
the Union without a 
human contest. Yet the 
contest began. And having 
begun He could give the 
final victory to either side 
any day. Yet the contest 
proceeds.” 


—Abraham Lincoln, September 1862. 
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A Most ministers, both 
north and south, were 
vehemently partisan. Take 
for example Reverend 
Henry H. Tucker. Ina 
sermon entitled “God in 
the War,” delivered before 
the Georgia legislature on 
the Confederate “Day of 
Fasting, Humiliation and 
Prayer,” he said in part: 
“We asked for nothing but 
our rights. Our desire was 
for peace. They tormented 
us without cause while 

we were with them. What 
we cherish as a heaven- 
ordained institution they 
denounce as ‘the sum 

of all villainies.’ They 
regarded us as worse than 
heathens and pirates; 
they degraded us from all 
equality; they spurned us 
from all fellowship; they 
taught their children to 
hate ...." 


¥ This war's end cartoon 
from Harper’s Weekly 
draws a parallel between 
Jesus entering Jerusalem 
on Palm Sunday and the 
meeting, also on Palm 
Sunday, of Grant and Lee 
at Appomattox. “Praise 
God from whom all 
blessings flow” reads the 
caption—a sentiment 
presumably more apt to 
resonate with Federals 
than Confederates at that 
point. 


wee 
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VY Whether or not God was incensed by “thievish 
contractors,” this Harper's Weekly cartoonist obviously was. 
The caption read: Pennsylvania Beef Contractor: “Want 
breakfast? Good gracious, what is the world coming to? 
Why, my Good Fellow, if you get Beefsteak, how on earth 
are contractors to live? Tell me that.” 


criticism of the government for being too passive. 
The people needed to understand how the Davis 
administration's “mature judgment and superior 
knowledge” had avoided a needlessly aggressive 
strategy that would have brought about “a waste 
of human life.” If hardly in tune with the wishes 
of many ordinary Confederates, a defensive policy 
comported with the belief that the Lord would 
deliver the Yankees into Confederate hands. 
Victories would be won “till Old Abe and his 
cabinet become convinced that a supreme being 
is sending a just punishment upon them for their 
wickedness in waging war upon an unoffending 
country who plead for justice and right,’ a 
Louisiana soldier predicted. *! 

This type of rejoicing was often short- 
lived though neither side would easily give up 
such ways of thinking. Righteous exultation 
would follow victories for the next four years 
as both Federals and Confederates claimed to 
discern divine favor in the war’s course. Defeats 
of course reflected divine wrath, but in either 
case, the great Jehovah was the god of battles. 
Countless Federals and Confederates would 
interpret the outcome of each engagement 
(and eventually for the war itself) as a righteous 
judgment of the Lord. 
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WINNER! 

The Teaser question in issue 12.3 
was, “Did the Confederate government 
ban the export of cotton?” The correct 
answer was “No.” (Though it did 
nothing to discourage local initiatives 
to stop exports.) Alas, no correct 
answers had been received by the time 
we went to press. This issue’s Teaser 
is: Which North Carolina regiment 
suffered a casualty rate of 81.5% at 
Gettysburg? Answers by mail to the 
Auberry address on page 4, or by 
email to: northandsouth@netptc.net 
Winner will receive a book prize. 
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nder fire from Confederate “horse 
marines’ —rebel cavalry stationed 
Se aie ae of the USS 


shi 


he faba Fidler, watched 
ne smashed into the 
rrying oo 


against 
| asthe Harriet bai 
Confederate steamer, 
wheel guard but n 
putting her out of action. 

It was daybreak on January 1, 


1863, and Confederate GeneralJohn B. 
Magruder’s bid to retake Galveston was 
in full swing. Magruder’s infantry had 
crossed the causeway and invested the 
town, and Confederate gunboats were 
harrying the Union fleet in Galveston 
bay. The captain of the Harriet Lane, a 
619.ton sidewheeler armed with three 

| 32-pounders and four 24-pounder 
howitzers, had his hands full.’ While 
engaged with the Bayou City,a “cotton 
clad” steamer armed with a 32-pounder 
and carrying a company of the 5th Texas 
| Cavalry as sharpshooters, the Harriet 

| Lane was herself rammed by another 
adversary, CSS Neptune ,a small steam 


howitzers and carrying another 
| compliment of dismounted troopers 
| from the 7th Texas Cavalry. These men, 


ashe had hoped, 


wheeler fitted with two small 24-pounder 


‘Michoe A. agen 


meert with their comrades ont 


A City, poured a withering fire " D 


“ 


"onto the deck of the Harriet Lane. 
_ Wainwright’s guns devastated Neptune, — 
but the Bayou City was able to come 
round and ram his ship and in short 
order she was boarded and c 
Wainwright was killed defe 
command. ? 
On land, Magruder’s determined 
assault restored control of Galveston 
to the Confederacy. The next day, 
prisoners from the Harriet Lane were 


brought i into the town where they 
encountered area Freemasons from the 
local Masonic lodge—Harmony No. _ 
6. Some of the Harriet Lane 'sofficers 
were also Masons, and a conversation 
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ensued. The minutes of the lodge 

recount that the Federal prisoners “made 

themselves known as Master eet 

and vouched that [Wainwright] was a 
eee Mason... in good standing .. 

[As such, ] they besought at our ‘pl a 


Masonic burial.”* 


as of Harmony sLedige, 


te A ind ‘member 
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importance. “[I]t does not conflict,” 
Tucker remarked in the minutes of the 
lodge, “with [our] duties as patriotic 
citizens to respond to the calls of 
mercy by a prostrate political Pryorto 
administer the last rite of the Or 

the remains of a Mason of 


ral worth, 
met as an 
combat.” 4 


although yesterday th 
armed enemy in mort 


At first glance, it would appear that 


|. the burial of Commander Wainwright 
by _| byrenemy*Aasons was unusual, but 


in fact it was not unprecedented. There 
are pa ples of Masonic funerals 
a e war, some as elaborate as 
wright’s, some more hasty, but all of 
them demonstrate the peculiar penchant 
of Freemasons for honoring their dead. 
At Gettysburg, for example, Capt. Joseph 
A. Hubbard of Company 1, 2nd New 
Hampshire infantry, was shot in the 
forehead and wandered into the Rebel 
lines near the Emittsburg Road. “[H] 


| e lived for some two hours, and being 


identified as a Mason he was buried by 
rebel members of the fraternity and his 
grave so marked that it was recognized 
by our men after the retreat.” ° 

As touching, and as numerous as 
these accounts are, Masonic obsequies 
form only a small part of the Masonic 


| experience. Far more remarkable are 


examples of Masonic fraternization 
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and intervention during the war, one Mason 
aiding or rescuing a brother Mason in the 

enemy army. Prior to the American Civil War, 
Masonic solidarity in battle was reported in the 
American Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars, 
but Masonic intervention in the Civil War was 
much more prevalent. In part, these encounters 
proliferated during the war because—unlike 
Masons in foreign wars—American Masons, 
although separated by secession, shared the same 
culture. With essentially the same heritage in 
both civil and Masonic society, they spoke the _ 
same language and could more easily recognize — 
each other as Masons. But the main reason that 
Masonic incidents were much morecommon 
during the Civil War is that there were simply, ' 
more Masons in America than during 

previous war, including the American Revolution. 


_ At the close of the 19th century we may estimate 


THAT OUT 


| stonemasons.’ However, Freemaso 


that one in five American men belonged to some 
fraternal organization, the bulk of the en being 

Freemasons or Odd Fellows. This high incidence 
of fraternalism produced unusual circumstances 


| during the war, in many instances turning the 
| conflict of brother against brother, into one of 


Although the Ni of the Masonic 
fraternity are obscure, scholars have reliably 
traced its lineage to 16th centtry Edinburgh 
where it functioned as a trade guild for 
in the 
19th century (as today) was not confin 


| practitioners of the building trades. A a 


point a metamorphosis occurred. Thoug 
it remains uncertain as to when Scottish Fa 


Freemasonry transitioned from a trade guild into) 


a social club, it is reasonably certain that English 


| Freemasonry followed suit during the Age of 


Enlightenment and spread into North America, 


_ reflecting those Enlightenment sensibilities of 
_ a social club while retaining the organizational 
| structure of a union. The most notable of these 


labor union features are the three levels, or 
“degrees,” of membership in the fraternity which 
bear the stamp of a craftsman’s experience: 1° or 
Entered Apprentice, 2° or Fellow Craft (akin to 


| a Journeyman), and 3° or Master Mason. These 


gradations are the hallmarks of the fraternity’s 
evolution from a trade organization to an 
esoteric association of like-minded men who 


adopted stonemason vernacular as a metaphor 
for self-improvement. * 

By the time of secession, American 
Freemasonry had become a significant social 
phenomenon. Comprised of equal parts ritual, 
social conscience, and fellowship, the Order 
attracted upper- and middle-class men in every 
state in the Union, forming a loose but relatively 
homogeneous group with shared experiences 
_ that transcended sectionalism. Masonic 
ritual, an important part of the fraternal 

_ experience—was largely the same from one 
jurisdiction to another, Lodges were laid out 
in similar fashion and conducted business 

__ in the same manner, and the structure and 

_ organization of the Fraternity were mirrored 

state to state. Despite whatever regional or 
political differences may have existed among 


men from different states, or indeed from 
vantage points astride the Mason-Dixon line, 
re assured of a wealth 


Masons in either ar 
| of commonality both among their comrades in 
| arms and with their foes. Masonic teachings— 

also the same North and South—stressed the 

importance of charity to Masons and non- 

Masons alike and emphasized brotherly love 

to Masons living, or, like Wainwright, rece 

departed. > 

An interesting and often sy 
aspect of this commonality was 
| the fraternal signals that fo portant 
part of Masonic ah oan by many 
academics as mere ritualistic bric-a-brac, they 
became a a key component of Freemasonry’s 
influence a sh ie Period Masons often 
_ made refere e signs, grips, and words 
- oft the Order. Signs were gestures, usually 
‘made with the hands, that allowed a Mason to 
‘establish his bona fides without verbal cues. 
Grips, sometimes also referred to as tokens, were 
iar handclasps—the often remarked-upon 
secret handshakes—that proved membership 
of a particular degree, whether Apprentice, 
Fellow Craft, or Master 
Mason . Words were secret 
passwords, or selected 
phrases and their counter 
phrases, so universal to the 
| brotherhood that they could 
| establish membership even 
| among complete strangers. 

* Originally established to 

guard trade secrets in the 


caked 


i Seen 


A Commander Jonathan 
Mayhew Wainwright, 
captain of the USS Harriet 
Lane, received a Masonic 
burial at the hands of his 
enemies, Wainwright's 
namesake and grandson 
is known to history as “the 
hero of Bataan.” 


A General John B. (“Prince 
John") Magruder (107- 
1971) commanded the 
successful Confederate 
assault on Galveston. 
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> Confederate troops attack 
the men of the Forty-Third 
Massachusetts at the Second 
Battle of Galveston. 


craft guilds of Europe, and used thereafter to and Captain [Ferdinand] Scott told him, “Kill 
insure that outsiders were excluded from Lodge you, of course,’ to which King remarked, “That 
meetings in the heady antebellum days, their is a strange way to carry on civil war. Captain 
utility in wartime was not readily apparent— Scott walked up to him and, putting his hand 


on his shoulder, said, “Colonel, that is the fault 
yet they proved to be the glue that cemented the of your side; whenever you fight us, you always 


Masonic experience. ; carry a black flag; our Colonel, Quantrill, has 
Twenty-one year-old William McKinley — made overtures to you to exchange prisoners 
(the future 25th President), a staff officer anthe, and has always been refused, and your troops 
Union Army of the Shenandoah, saw firsthand are instructed to take none of us prisoners, but 
the utility of these subtle communic ations whens 4 to either hang or shoot us as soon as captured, 


and, in addition to that, you murder all of the old 
men, who sympathize with the South and burn 
and destroy all their property, and we are only 


he observed a Federal surgeon freely give money | - 
to Rebel prisoners after the Third Battle of fll 


Winchester in 1864. Although not a Mason atthe |. _ retaliating.” About that time, John Jarrett walked 
time, he watched as _up and Colonel King, seeing a Masonic pin on 
; ~~ Jarrett, let him know he was a Mason. Jarrett then 
.. the doctor shook hands cordially with a number said, “Hold on boys,” and turning to Colonel King, 
of Confederate prisoners. He also took from his , _ said “What Captain Scott has told you is true.... 


If you will promise me to do all in your power to 


cket a roll of bills and distributed all he had 
= sete ase BP have this burning stopped, we will release you.” * 


among them. Boy-like, Ilooked on in wonderment; | 
I didn’t know what it meant..On the way back to be 
fies fox exeuitil aaa ts our camp I asked him “Did you know these men | Col. King made the promise and was 


hig native Velmos or ever see them before?”“No, * replied the doctor, immediately released, and the burning of 
Beer eres “[ never saw them before.’“But how did you know a" 6 


them, and why did you give them money?” I asked. phen ae y . (s I scene at cet 
“They are Masons, and we Masons have ways of __ fora few months. Most of these Masonic 


finding that out.” ” soldiers had joined the fraternity before the war, 
in hometown lodges where the oe Sages 

m signs, grips, and words, Masons was comprised of friends and neighbors. But 

a to ) great lengths to advertise their far from home, and subject to iesiendes 
affiliation by wearing emblems or badges of the of war, what induced men to keep faith with 
fraternity. Letters, diaries, and regimental histories | _ the fraternity, or even riskdereliction of 


make frequent on of Masonic jewelry— ‘| duty, dishonor, or death to uphold Masonic 
rings and pins partieularly—worn by soldiers | principles? The NEI ies in the portability of 
or found among the AP Bice or the dead." | Freemasonry. i 

That these ornaments’were worn in battle clearly | 

demonstrates that soldiers‘tecognized themas " REGO somes va 

fraternal phylacteries that might allow themto On,eaving for war, soldiers took their 
summon assistance in the event eee ODEY wih them. Many carried proof of 

or disabled, or serve as insurance of alast fs embership in lodges back home. The 
that might induce fellow Masons to bury them Grand Lodge of New Jersey, for instance, issued 
and mark their grave. A typical example of written verification of Masonic affiliation 


this occurred in Lafayette County, Missouri’ for soldiers to carry with them in the form 
Confederate guerillas under Quantrill’s command | of a“Masonic War Certificate vouching 
hatched a plan to raid the stagecoach that ran for the bear er as a“Master Mason in good 
between Lexington and Warrensburg in order standing” and requesting that he be “fraternally 
to capture Federal officers who often traveled by commended to the care, sympathy and 


‘A William McKinleyasa that route. Officers taken would be executed on good fellowship of all good Master Masons 
young officer in the Union the spot in retaliation for Federal depredations. and Master’s Lodges, in whatever situation, 


army. The raiders, among them the soon-to-be- condition or place the fortune or casualties of 


» 4 
notorious Cole Younger, captured two Union ae OF. - ae, Aalst: aad find him. 
commanders, one of them the son of former pon their arrival in new regiments, 


Missouri governor Austin Augustus Masons coalesced, tenting together and 
King.” : forming their own messes. In many 


Masonic jurisdictions they were 
authorized to form new lodges within 


Colonel King asked what we intended... 
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their army (or navy) units. These 
military or traveling lodges sprang up 
on both sides and were fully functional, 
some even raising new members. In the 
Union army, a total of 98 military lodges were 
authorized during the war with Indiana having 
the most (38). Masonic jurisdictions in the 
Confederate States authorized more, a total of 
153 military lodges from 1861-65; the Grand 
Lodge of Texas authorized 33, Mississippi 29, and 
Virginia 26. 

Lodges in the field sometimes met in 
a secluded spot, at times under canvas, but 
sometimes in more comfortable accommodations 
when the requirements of the service permitted. 
The 43rd Massachusetts Volunteers established 
a lodge while bivouacked in Camp Rogers, near 
New Bern, North Carolina, on December 30, 
1862, using an abandoned church. The 2nd New 
Hampshire Volunteers, while stationed at Point 
Lookout, Maryland, in January 1864, built their 
own: a timber-framed building with a pitched 
roof, a stove and glass windows.'” 

A typical military lodge was comprised of 
a dozen to two dozen members, evenly mixed 


between officers and other ranks, but depending 
on the atin ip could be higher. In 
the 8th Texas Cavalry (Terry's Texas Rangers), for. 


example, ee very popular. The 
regimental chaplain, bets Franklin Bunting, 


reported f | 


.. the Masonic brotherhood in oupitegiment have » 

regular communications. The dispensation for 
“Terry's Military Lodge, U.D., of Aficient, Free 

and Accepted Masons” was granted by.M[ost 

W[worshipful] Sam Mather, grand master, 0 

the Grand Lodge of Texas, August 9th, 1862. The 

organization meeting was held in the Masonic Fall, 

at Sparta, Tenn., Nov. 13th, 1862. Communications ” 

have been held in Triune, Berlin and Unionville, 

also on high hills and low valleys, in the vicinity of | 

Murfreesboro and Shelbyville. 


The number of applications have been about thirty, 
and of initiations about fifteen, about half the 
latter are officers. The Order seems very popular 
in the regiment. Inculcating as it does, universal 
benevolence and unbounded charity and 
encouraging every moral and social virtue, which 
introduces peace and good will among mankind, 
it recommends itself to the philanthropist, the 
patriot, and the Christian.'* 


The officers of Terry’s Military Lodge came 
from every strata of the regiment, and military 


rank bore no relation to rank with 
the Lodge. Cornelius Kincheloe 
Stribling, originally from Alabama, 

and a Mason since 1854 was Master of 
_ Terry’s Lodge. An attorney in Hallettsville in 
Lavaca County before the war, Stribling was 
mustered into Company C in 1862, where he 
was promoted to First Sergeant. Wounded in 
action near McMinnville, Tennessee in August 
1862, he later served as aide-de-camp to General 

: Joseph Wheeler, Subordinate to him within 
the confines of the lodge was Lt. Benjamin 
Franklin Batchelor who served as the Secretary 
of the lodge and who commanded Stribling’s 
company."? _ 

Lodge meetings while on campaign 
solidified the Masonic experience. The 10th 
Regiment of New York Volunteer Infantry 
formed National Zouave Lodge (U.D.), F & 
A.M. that was active from 1861 to 1863. A 
front-line unit, the Zouaves held their lodge 
meetings twice monthly when in camp, but 
active campaigning prevented a more regular 
routine. Masons from other units attended their 
meetings—a common enough occurrence, but 
Confederate prisoners visited the lodge as well.» 
According to Charles H. Ludwig, of Co. A, 


after the regiment was removed to Forslone 
the Lodge met regularly, when the exigencies 
of military service would permit, in a double 
casemate on the western of the Fort, 
and these communications were attended by 
brethren from all the cas in the vicinity, 
Characterized as Re gatherings were by the 
warlike me dings, they were invested with a 
charm that has fixed its impress in the memory of 


every brothér who was so fortunate as to attend 


pits The .. . casemates were often so thronged 

visitors that it was almost impossible to 
Be d with the work of the ritual. Here all 

“passion was laid aside,and with us frequently met 

the gray-glad solider from the South, a prisoner 
within our military lines, but a brother within 
our Masonic limits. Without our crowded walls 
the private soldier and the general officer met 
on the level of equality, to part when the lodge 
was closed on the square of discipline. Here the 
beautiful tenets of our institution tempered the 
rough and rugged life of the solider. *° 


Regardless of the regiment, these military 
lodges with names like Soldier’s Friend, Patriot, 
or Friendship allowed soldiers to transport 
their peace-time Masonic experience to far- 
flung bivouacs and active service, bringing with 


A Mason Captain 
Henry H. Bingham, later 
winner of the Medal of 
Honor, whose account of 
what followed General 
Armistead’s wounding 
at Gettysburg is the most 
reliable. 


A Lieutenant Franklin 
Batchelor commanded 
Company C of Terry’s 
Rangers, a company 
that included Sergeant 
Cornelius Stribling: 
(below). Yet in Terry’s 


asergeantin Terry’ 
Rangers, was Master of 
Terry's Masonic Lodge. 
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them the trappings of civility and a renewal of 
commitment to Masonic ideals of charity and 
brotherly love. 


A FEW MORE HOURS AND HE 
WOULD HAVE PERISHED = ge 


+ ae 
The strength of the Masonic bond which 
the soldier acquired in his home lodge, or from. 
a regimental lodge, had an effect on the cc duct |. 
of the war, at least on an individual level. It 
empowered men to practice Freemasonry M 
the mostly unlikely of places: the battlefield. At. | 
Antietam, a typical incident occurred. On picket _ 
duty in the Miller cornfield, men of the 5th New 
Hampshire heard cries for help. Dodging rifle 
fire, one of the New Hampshire men investigated 
and found a wounded rebel with a mysterious 
message. The Reb handed over “a little slip of 
paper, on which he had evidently, with great 
difficulty, succeeded in making some mystic 
signs in a circle with a if stick wet in blood. 
[Emphasis in original.) The soldier begged [him] 
to hand the paper to some Freemason as soon as 
possible.” The sentry sought out Col. Edward E. 
Cross of his regiment, who was well known as a 
sc blgneeree Cross 


fiction and concludes that 
the legend, as generally 
related, is just that—a 


J 
i 


Sula rane mystic token, it belonging to a 
higher degtee, He, therefore, sent for Captain 


J[ames}’B. Perry, of [Co.C] the Fifth Regiment, 
who was a mémber of a higher degree of 


we A Freemasonry, and’Showed him the letter. Captain 
ABOUT THE Perry at once said there was a brother Mason in 
AUTHOR great peril, and must be rescued. Colonel Cross 
Michael A. Halleran instantly sent for several brother masons in the ’ 
is a practicing attorney regiment, told the story, and in a few moments four | 
_ andaninstructorat “brothers of the mystic tie” Were crawling stealthily 
_ Emporia State University through the corn to find the brother in SS. ‘He u 

in Emporia, Kansas. An was found, placed on a blanket, ad at it risk 

active Freemason, he drawn out of the range of the rebel rifles, and then 


carried to the Fifth New Hampshire ho 
proved to be First Lieutenant [John Oden of Co: 
K, 10th Alabama }, who was badly wounded in the 
thigh and breast. A few hours and he would have 
perished. *! 


has written extensively 
on 19th century military 
Masons and has lectured 
_in both the United States 
and Great Britain, His new 
book, The Better Angels of 
Our Nature; Freemasonry 
In the American Civil War 
(University of Alabama 
Press: 2010), is. an in- 
depth examination of 
the role of the fraternity 
during the war, and the 
‘first scholarly treatment 
of that subject. 


Another example occurred during the 
Battle of Chancellorsville. Capt. John M. Durgin 
of the 12th New Hampshire was a member of 
Strafford Lodge No. 29 in Dover, New Hampshire. 
Wounded and unable to move or speak, he 
glimpsed 


a rebel officer not far off [and] he happened to think, 
as the last resort, to make the Masonic sign of 
recognition. The officer, who was about to pass by 


> Star Spangled 
Banner Masonic 
Lodge, Point 
lookout. 


Pt 


1x 
“ ‘Separated from his unit and on foot, Dodd fell 
‘into Federal hands on December 17, 1864 in 


without halting, at once stopped, turned about 
and went up to him. Finding that he was actually 
dying for want of water to quench the burning 
fever that was rapidly consuming him, the officer 
told him that, if possible, he would bring him 
some water, but that his own men were dying 
everywhere for want of the same thing. As good 
as his word...he soon returned with a canteen 
nearly full of water.” 


Not all appeals for Masonic mercy were 
_ successful, however. A well-known example of 
unfortunate Texas cavalryman, Ephraim S. 


= Dodd of Co. D, 8th Texas Cavalry, demonstrates 


that Masonry’s benefits extended only so far. 


Sevier County, Tennessee. Clothed in federal 

ue pants and overcoat, and in possession of a 
diary in which he had written that he had “passed 
himself for a Yankee” and “gained all necessary 
information” regarding the disposition of some 


ee forces, Dodd was captured and accused 


_of spying. 


Dodd was a “bright Mason,’ a worthy and efficient 
member of the “Terry Lodge” connected with 
our regiment, and, as was his ae , he sent 
word to the Masonic fraternity inthe city, and 
was visited by several of them. As Masons 
they believed him innocent, and some of the 
Federal officers who belonged to the order, 
were so thoroughly tonvinced of his innocence, 
that they appliéd to the commanding general 

for clemency in behalf of the prisoner; but he 
_ replied, in substance, that he had been tried and 
found guilty by a court martial, and therefore the 
sentence must be executed.” 
Dodds diary, which he was allowed 
‘to retain, is not so sanguine about either 
his chances, or the prospect of Masonic 
intervention. His entry for Saturday, January 
19th states that he sent “out a summons to the 
Lodge for assistance; two members call on me 
and promise to attend to my case, but I hear 
no more from them.” Dodd was hanged in 
Knoxville on 8 January 1865.” 


Chivalry in wartime is nothing new. The 
ancient Greeks proscribed neglect of the dead, 
whether friends or enemies. Theseus is said to 
have magnanimously buried the slain Argives 
at Thebes; even the bitter Achilles conveyed 
Hector’s body back home for proper burial. In 
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later ages, the concept of chivalry 
developed and expanded to include a 
sense of fair play on the battlefield, an 
attitude reflected in the romances of 
Medieval Europe and later Sir Walter 
Scott and the Romantics of the 
Nineteenth century. These chivalric 
tales filled more than one knapsack 
in the Army of the Potomac and 

the Army of Northern Virginia, so 

it is tempting to dismiss tales of 
Masonic intervention as merely 
more of the same. But that misses 

the mark. Masonic membership 

was at a twenty-year high when 

the war began, and even the armed 
forces (of both sides) yielded 

to its respectability of numbers. 
Freemasonry was given unspoken 
but official sanction—pride of place, 
so to speak among all of the army’s 
camp followers. And there, whether 
in formal regimental lodges, or in the 
quiet of a company mess, on simply 
in the minds of men, it worked its 
subtle magic, leveling the passi nh 
where possible and raisingwhat 
Lincoln called “the Better Angels6f — 
our Nature.” 
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Knapsack 


continued from page 13 


| George Westinghouse 


SHORT ROUNDS 


GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE’S WAR 
In 1861, George Westinghouse, Jr. (1846- 


1914), a teenage tinker with an inventive brain, 
that would some day result in significant 
contributions to American technology, was 

the eighth child, and third son of George 
Westinghouse, Sr., and Emeline Vedder 
Westinghouse. The elder Westinghouse made 
agricultural machinery, notably threshers, some 
powered by small steam engines, in a shop in 
Schenectady, New York. 

The outbreak of the Civil War saw 
Westinghouse's two older brothers volunteer 
for service in the Union Army. Inspired by their 
example, in May of 1861 the underage youth 
promptly ran off and joined newly formed 
Company K, of the 12" New York Militia. 
Almost immediately his parents, citing his 
age, just 15, secured his release from military 
service. 

For the next two years he continued to work 
in his father's shop, while tinkering with some 


| inventions of his own. 


Finally in 1863, having turned 17, 
Westinghouse received his parents’ permission 
to enlist, and joined the newly formed 
Company M of the 16th New York Cavalry, 
which shortly shipped out to join the balance 
of the regiment, serving in the Twenty-second 
Army Corps, based in Washington, which 
defended the capital and provided security 
forces for the rear of the Army of the Potomac 
in northern Virginia. Westinghouse's war 
was one of routine patrols punctuated by an 


| stand as particularly good years, considering 


occasional skirmish with guerillas; the regiment | 


_ lost few than 20 men to enemy action during 


the war. Apparently bored by this, in December 
of 1864, by then a corporal, Westinghouse 
secured a discharge from the army and joined 
the navy. 

Early in 1865 Westinghouse was appointed 
Third Assistant Engineer of the USS Muscoota. 
Just commissioned in New York, the 1,370-ton 
iron hulled steam gunboat engaged in routine 
patrolling until May of 1865, when, lying at 
Norfolk, Virginia, she was ordered to Key West, 
as part of Union efforts to capture Jefferson 
Davis. This voyage was probably the high point 
of Westinghouse's naval career, as the ship 


| operated at high speed for the entire trip, and 


| on which he had been working since 1861. It 


| of folks who later attained considerable fame, 


| Castelreagh, Mehemet Ali, Tecumseh, and even 


the engines required constant attention. Not 
long afterwards, Westinghouse was discharged 
from the Navy. Later that same year, he enrolled | 
in Schenectady's Union College. Westinghouse 
only spent three months there, however, as 
early the following year, college tradition has 
it, "a dean told him to stop wasting his and the 
College's time"; the tradition is, alas, silent as to 
whether the Dean's meaning was that the young 
man already knew as much as he could learn at 
the school, or was unfit for academic life. 

In October of 1865 Westinghouse received 
a patent for a rotary steam engine, an invention 


was he first of over 300 patents he would be 
awarded in his lifetime. 

Westinghouse is buried in Arlington 
National Cemetery. 


IT WAS A VERY GOOD YEAR | 


Vintners often talk of a “good year.” 
Sometimes in history a particular year can 
also be said to have been a “good year,” one 
productive of a special “crop.” For example, the 
years 1768 and 1769 produced quite a “crop” 


such as Lazare Hoche, Jean Lannes, Nicholas 
Soult, Jean Ney, and Napoleon Bonaparte, 
not to mention the Duke of Wellington, Lord 


Dolley Madison 
In American history, 1808 and 1809 must 


the how important some of those born then 
were to the Civil War. 


1808 

* January 7—Jacob Ammen, Brigadier 
General, U.S. (d. 1894) 

* January 13—Salmon P. Chase, U.S. Secretary 
of the Treasury, Chief Justice (d. 1873) 

* January 19—Lysander Spooner, clergyman, 
abolitionist (d. 1887) 

* February 7—Henry Toole Clark, Governor 
of North Carolina (d. 1874) 

%* February 25—James Bowen, Major General, 
USS. (d. 1886) 

* April 16—Caleb Blood Smith, U.S. Secretary 
of the Interior (d. 1864) 

% March 7—Andrew Barry Moore, Governor 


j 
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of Florida (d. 1873) 

March 14—Catharinus Putnam 
Buckingham, Brig Gen, U.S. (d. 
1888) 

May 19—Samuel Jameson Gholson, 
Brigadier General, C.S. (d. 1883) 
June 3—Jefferson F. Davis (d. 1889) 
June 11—Charles Henry Poor, 
Rear-Adm, U.S.(d. 1882) 

August 9—William Thomas Ward, 
Brigadier General, U.S. (d. 1878) 
August 26—Benjamin G. 
Humphreys, Brigadier General, C.S. 
(d. 1882 ) 

October 5—Thomas Algeo Rowley, 
Brigadier General, U.S. (d. 1892) 
October 13—Henry Haywood Bell, 
Rear-Admiral, U.S. (d. 1868) 
November 27—Hugh Weedon 
Mercer, Brigadier General, C.S. (d. 
1877) 

December 1—Thomas Tingey 
Craven, Rear-Admiral, U.S. (d. 
1887) 

December 7—Hugh McCulloch, 
U.S. Secretary of the Treasury (d. 
1895) 

December 29—Andrew Johnson (d. 
1875) 


1309 aS 


* 


January 18—Richard Caswell 
Gatlin, Brigadier General, C.S. (d. 
1896) 

February 12—Abraham Lincoln (d. 
1865) 

February 15—Cyrus McCormick, 
inventor (d. 1884) 

February 20—Henry Walton 
Wessells, Brigadier General, U.S. (d. 
1889) 

February 25—George Washington 
Cullum, Brigadier General, U.S. (d. 
1892) 

April 17—Philip St George Cocke, 
Brigadier General, C.S. (d. 1861) 
April 20—John Smith Preston, 
Brigadier General, C.S. (d. 1881) 
April 21—Robert Mercer Taliaferro 
Hunter, C.S. Secretary of State (d. 
1887) 


| * March 15—William Cannon, 


Governor of Delaware (d. 1865) 

* June 13—Philip St George Cooke, 
Brigadier General, U.S. (d. 1895) 

% June 18—Sylvanus William Godon, 
Rear-Adm, U.S. (d. 1879) 

# July 23—Ormsby MacKnight 
Mitchell, Major General, U.S., 
astronomer (d. 1862) 

% August 24—Thomas F Drayton, 
Brigadier General, C.S. (d. 1891) 

* August 27—Hannibal Hamlin, 
Vice-President of the U.S. (d. 1891) 

* August 29—Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Sr., poet and author (d. 1894) 

* September 9—William Radford, 
Rear-Admiral, U.S. (d. 1890) 

%* September 20—Sterling “Old Pap” 
Price, Major General, C.S. (d. 1867) 

%* September 27—Raphael Semmes, 
Admiral, C.S. (d. 1877) 

# October 4—Robert Cumming 
Schenck, Major General, U.S. (d. 
1890) 


| 
#* November 11—John Adolph 


Bernard Dahlgren, Rear-Admiral, 
USS., “Father of Naval Ordnance” (d. 
1870) 

* September 15—James Y. Smith, 
Governor of Rhode I. (d. 1876) 

% November 23—Horatio Phillips 
Van Cleve, Brigadier General, U.S. 
(d. 1891) 

* November 27—Fanny Kemble, 
British-American actress and 
abolitionist (d. 1893) 

% December 3—Thomas Alfred 
Davies, Brigadier General, U.S. (d. 
1899) 

* December 6—Stephen Thomas, 
Brigadier General, U.S. (d. 1903) 

* December 22—wWilliam Nelson 
Pendleton, Brigadier General, C.S. 
(d. 1883) 

*% December 24—Kit Carson, 
Brigadier General, U.S. (d. 1868) 

% December 29—Albert Pike, 
Brigadier General, C.S. (d. 1891) 
Note that not all of the people listed 

were politicians or military personnel, 

because ordinary citizens also played a 


role in the great national epic; consider 
the manpower freed to fight by the 
work of Cyrus McCormick, or how 
the works of authors such as the elder 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Fanny Kemble, 
and Lysander Spooner helped stir 
people to action. Naturally, this list 

is hardly definitive. Moreover, some 
of the folks on it—William Nelson 
Pendleton, for example—definitely 
were very low wattage in terms of 
their roles in the war. Nevertheless, 
considering that the list includes 

both Lincoln and Davis, two vice- 
presidents, a few cabinet members, 
several governors, and a number of 
commanders of some skill—Hugh 
Weedon Mercer, Ormsby MacKnight 
Mitchell, Sterling Price, Jacob Ammen 
—albeit none attained the highest 
levels of battlefield greatness, it was a 
couple of good years. 


Honorable Mention: A number 
of other people born in 1808-1809 
achieved some measure of fame, 
though not necessarily for any role | 
in the Civil War, among them, | 
* April 20, 1808—Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte—Napoleon III (d. | 
1873) | 
January 19, 1809—Edgar Allan 
Poe, poet and sometime USMA 
cadet (d. 1849) 
February 3, 1809—Felix Men- 
delssohn, German composer (d. 


1847) 


February 12, 1809—Charles | 
Darwin, British naturalist (d. | 
1882) 
March 27, 1809—Georges 
Haussmann, French urban 
planner who redesigned Paris | 
(d. 1891) 

August 6, 1809—Alfred Lord 
Tennyson, British poet (d. 1892) 
December 29, 1809—William 
Ewart Gladstone, British Prime | 
Minister (d. 1898) | 
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BORDER WAR 
by Stanley Harrold (Chapel Hill; Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 2010), 291 
pp, $30.00, ISBN 978-0-8078-3431-2; 
FUGITIVE JUSTICE 
by Steven Lubet (Cambridge, Belknap 
Press of Harvard University, 2010), 357 
pp, $29.95, ISBN 978-0-674-04704-4. 


Two recent books, both magnificent, 
cover closely related ground. The first, 
Border War, sub-titled Fighting over 
Slavery before the Civil War, traces the 
conflict along the border between the 
Lower North (New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, later 
joined by Iowa) and the Border 
South (Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Missouri) in the seven 
decades prior to the Civil War. Harrold 
traces the steady stream of escapees 
and the actions of their black and white 
helpers, as well as those of masters and 
slave-catchers who ventured north in 
attempts to recapture their “property”. 
Southern kidnappers oftentimes 
seized free blacks and hustled them 
south to a lifetime of bondage, but 


increasingly these actions, and the 


attempted rendition of escaped slaves, 
provoked outrage among northerners. 
Increasing concern among southerners 


led to the passage of the Fugitive Slave | 
Act of 1850. Northern states resented | 


their citizens being turned into slave- 
catchers, and several passed personal 
liberty laws at odds with the federal 
statute. This increased resistance to 
slave rendition in turn radicalized the 


| Border South. The 1850 Act, unlike 


its 1793 precursor, made the federal 
government ultimately responsible 


| for slave rendition. And in turning 


what had hitherto been a largely 


| private matter into a governmental 
| one, it in effect empowered African- 


Americans—who in escaping brought 


| about conflict between neighboring 


states and between state and federal 


| governments. Fear for the future of a | 
| 


slave-based society grew in the Lower 
South, whose leaders increasingly 
leaned toward secession. Secession, 
however, was not seen as a solution 
by many in the Border South, for a 
foreign boundary would have rendered 


| rendition less likely. The Border South 


therefore increasingly looked to the 
federal government as the best hope for 
the preservation of slavery, and when 
war came most of the region remained 
within the Union. 

The second book, Steven Lubet’s 
Fugitive justice, has a narrower focus— 
how the drama played out in the courts. 
After sketching the background, Lubet 
looks at the Compromise of 1850, 
including the new Fugitive Slave Act, 
showing how by placing the law on 


| the side of slave-owners it radicalized 


northerners. Detailed and dramatic 
accounts of three of the decade’s 
landmark court cases follow, tracking 


_ the changing tactics of defense attorneys 
acting for slaves and abolitionists, and | 
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| cataloging the emerging doctrine of a 


“higher law.” In pithy and elegant prose, 


Lubet transports the reader to the 
1850s, bringing to life a colorful cast of 
characters including slaves, free blacks, 
anti-slavery counsel, thuggish slave- 
catchers, austere judges, and more. 
The author captures the passion of 
legal proceedings that pitted morality 
against the rule of law, and helped 
unravel the last of the “mystic chords” 
that bound the Union. This is no “dry 
as bones” legal tome; this is high drama 
and history at its most fascinating. 
Meticulously researched, Fugitive 
Justice provides important context 
without which the Civil war cannot be 
understood. I picked up the book idly 
one meal-time, began to read it in the 
middle, and couldn’t put it down—I 
ended up reading to the end, then 
diving into the first half, while three 
other half-read books remained on 
my desk. | found myself as concerned 
about the fate of individuals as if I were 
| reading of events transpiring today. 
| This is the mark of a great writer. 

Both these books—superbly 
written—should be at the top of every 
Civil War student’s Christmas list. 

—Keith Poulter 


The Second United States 
Sharpshooters in the Civil War: 
A History and Roster 
| by Gerald L. Earley (Jefferson, North Caroli- 
na: McFarland & Company, Inc., Publishers, 
2009), pp. 245, ISBN 978-0-7864-3925-6 
The Second United States 
Sharpshooters in the Civil War chroni- 
cles this special regiment's history from 
the mustering in of its companies in the 
fall of 1861 to its disbandment in the 
winter of 1865. In between the regi- 
ment served in the Eastern Theater in 
the Army of the Potomac and partici- 
pated in nearly every major campaign 
| and battle fought by that army. The au- 
thor describes his work as “the story of 
the quintessential pan-Yankee ground 

unit in the Civil War.” (p. 1) 

The author lays groundwork for the 
narrative with an introductory chapter 
titled “Elite and Unique: The Genesis 
of Berdan’s Sharpshooters.” Although 
there were other sharpshooter units in 
the Union and Confederate armies, the 
author states that the First and Second 
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United States Sharpshooter Regiments, 
known collectively as Berdan’s 
Sharpshooters, are “perhaps the stan- 
dard by which all the others should be 
judged.” (p. 2) 

From its inception, the Second 
United States Sharpshooters (2nd 
U.S.S.S.) faced the same resistance 
nearly every innovative concept faces 
in a bureaucracy. The sharpshooters 
were initially denied Sharps rifles by the 


army's Chief of Ordnance and, once in | 


the field, the regiment was sometimes 
deployed as scouts, skirmishers, or regu- 
lar infantry. Despite these difficulties, 
the under strength 2nd U.S.S.S. experi- 
enced a number of successes during the 
war: the capture of the 23rd Georgia in 
a railroad cut at Chancellorsville and 


_ their successful fight against the 20th 


and 47th Alabama infantry regiments 
at Gettysburg are among the most 
renowned. Nonetheless, despite the 
combat record of the 2nd U.S.S.S., the 
author concludes that the regiment's po- 
tential “was never fully realized.” (p. 2) 
The author makes use of a fine bib- 
liography and has included a roster of 
the regiment. The book also contains 
some pertinent photographs and battle 


maps, though additional tactical maps | 


of the unit’s movement in battle would 
have enhanced the work. 

Despite the book’s topic and 
strengths, there are some drawbacks. 
Aside from minor editorial errors, at 
times the role of the regiment is lost in 
the larger picture of the movement and 
fighting of the Army of the Potomac. 
Further, the author would have done 
well to trade facts for interpretations at 
select points of the book. For example, 
could the 2nd U.S.S.S. have been uti- 
lized in a different manner that would 
have made it more effective, and if so, 
how? 

—Curtis Milbourn 
San Angelo, TX 


CIVIL WAR WIVES 
The Lives and Times of Angelina 
Grimké Weld, Varina Howell Davis 
& Julia Dent Grant. 
by Carol Berkin (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Borzoi Books, 2009. 343 Pp., 
$28.95. ISBN-978-1-4000-4446-7.) 


Dr. Carol Berkin, author of several 


works including Revolutionary Mothers: | 


Women in the Struggle for America’s 
Independence, notes that women’s stud- 
ies often concentrate on the collective 
rather than the individual, simply for 
want of sources. Such is not the case 
with the subjects of this biography of 
three women who, because of their 
marriages, “stand between...the famous 
and the ordinary....” Between them, 
Angelina Weld, Varina Davis, and Julia 
Grant left letters, a journal, and postwar 
memoirs. Despite the differences and 


divergences of their lives, all three were | 
| bound by 19" century conventions. 
“For this reason,” Berkin concludes, | 


“they viewed the events of their lifetime | 


through a very different prism than did 
their famous husbands, and that is one 
reason why their story must be told.” 

With warmth and insight and with- 
out jargon, Berkin profiles each woman 
sequentially, exploring the reoccurring 
themes of race, self-awareness, and the 
intricacies of nineteenth century wed- 
lock. 

Angelina, Varina, and Julia were 
born into slaveholding families; their 
reactions to such a society differed 
as widely as did their ultimate fates. 
Angelina left South Carolina behind her, 
living in Pennsylvania and befriending 
abolitionist William Lloyd Garrison. 
Her 1836 tract, “Appeal to the Christian 
Women of the South” rallied women to 
the anti-slavery cause. For Varina, “the 
morality of slavery never loomed large 
in the equation.” In accepting the status 
quo she was not unlike Julia—only a 
few months older—who thought noth- 
ing of bringing a slave nurse with her 
into an army camp in free territory. 

In 1838 Angelina wed reformer 
Theodore Dwight Weld, willingly giv- 
ing up her place on the public stage 
to raise a family and assist Weld. This 
conventional response to marriage out- 
raged her admirers and carried a pri- 
vate penalty, as Weld viewed women’s 
rights as subordinate to abolitionism. 
Intelligent and headstrong, Varina mar- 


| ried widower Jefferson Davis in 1845 


and was taken, on her honeymoon, by 
the grave of Sarah Knox Taylor, the first 
Mrs. Davis. Their early years together 
were a war of wills, which Davis won. 
As Confederate First Lady Varina was 
not popular in Richmond, where her 
irrepressible learning and wit were con- 
sidered threatening and unfeminine. 
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Julia had little learning or life skills, but 
she possessed a sunny demeanor that 


_ soothed many and rankled few. Ulysses 


Grant was enchanted, and when they 
wed in 1848, unlike Theodore Weld or 


Jefferson Davis, Grant “neither pun- | 


ished nor demanded mastery.” Julia 
never faced Angelina’s decisions of 
conscience, or Varina’s struggle to mold 
herself to society's expectations. 

In the end, Angelina’s sacrifices 
gained her a loving family but a hard 
life, as Weld’s experiments in teach- 
ing and a utopian community came to 
nothing. Varina came into her own as 
a widow, moving to New York City and 
cultivating her own life, friends, and 


voice. Julia’s serenity extended even to | 


her widowhood, when she met and be- 
friended Varina Davis in 1893, despite 
negative public reaction. 

Berkin offers concise profiles of 


women who, while married to the pow- | 


erful, had no individual power. They 
too, like more anonymous women, were 
caught in the context of their times, 
which “set the terms against which 
Angelina, Varina, and Julia struggled or 
succumbed.” 
—Ruth Ann Coski 
The Museum of the Confederacy 


THE TIMBERCLADS IN THE CIVIL 
WAR; The Lexington, Conestoga 
and Tyler On Western Waters. 
Myron J. Smith 
Illustrated, Index, Bibliography, 552 pp., 
2008, McFarland 


In recent years with the archeo- 
logical work on the ironclad gunboat 
Monitor and the submarine Hunley, 


one might be forgiven for thinking that | 


there was little else to the Naval Civil 
War. While the coast lay under blockade 
some of the Navy’s fiercest fighting was 
on the western rivers. 

The American Civil War saw an 


_ unprecedented buildup of riverine or 


brown water naval forces to contest the 
western rivers. The subject of this work 
are the three timber clad gunboats 
built under the direction of Cmdr John 
Rodgers in the early days of the war. 
Though they were later augmented, and 
ultimately replaced in front line roles, 


these ships represent an understanding | 


of the need to get protected vessels into 


| service as quickly as possible. While it is 


61 


admitted that heavy timber is not iron 
it was better that no protection at all. 

In May of 1861, Cmdr John Rodgers 
was sent west to “consult the interests 
of the government and the western 
country in preparing a protection to 
the commerce of the river”. The Cmdr 
realized that armored ships would 
be required but he knew that getting 
gunboats into service quickly was also 
important. He had already been in 
discussion with local contractors and 


| knew what could be built locally and 


fast. With General McClellan’s support 
Rodgers went to work and set on a path 
that would bring him into conflict with 
Navy Secretary Welles Thus were cre- 
ated the Timberclads. 

A Timberclad was created by strip- 
ping down an existing vessel to its bare 
essentials, dropping the vulnerable 


| machinery into the hold, and build- 


ing a bulwark of heavy timber on the 
main deck. It was felt that this might 
be enough to keep out rifle bullets. No 
one had any illusions that the timber 
would protect the crew from artillery 
fire. The vessels were then armed with 
an assortment of naval cannon and 
other artillery. 

Smith’s work covers operations 
from the early days of the war when the 
Timberclads were the most powerful 
vessels on the rivers through to the end 
of the war as the war-weary survivors 
were auctioned for scrap. The work 
provides a vast amount of detail, which 
is occasionally daunting. Early in the 
work the author presents a detailed sur- 
vey of the Mississippi Basin. This can 
be a bit of an effort to get though but 
ultimately is immensely valuable for an 
understanding of the environment of 
Timberclad operations. 

A really impressive work, but not 
for the casual reader. I doubt this work 
will find its way on to many summer 
reading lists. As a ship modeler, this 
reviewer might have appreciated recon- 
structed or conjectural plans of at least 
one of the Timberclads, but this work 
is an operational history and I cannot 
hold a lack of plans against the author. 
I enjoyed the work and highly recom- 
mend it to students of the Civil War in 
the West and Mr. Lincoln’s brown water 
navy. 

—John Samarzda, 
Delaware State University 


(continued from page 4) horses that he 
used to gather up family members 
on two other farms. Six months later, 
with the Union army again occupying 
the area, white Union soldiers, “piloted 
by negro men,” appeared at local plan- 
tations with official orders to remove 
the men’s wives and children. In her 
diary Kimball noted one such order 
sent to her neighbor, to “release Mr. 
John Washington his wife and six chil- 
dren ... persons once slaves but now 
free by the president’s proclamation of 
January 1*” 

Two weeks later it was Kimball’s 
turn, when two soldiers piloted by two 
former slaves arrived at her farm, and 
began to load slaves into a wagon. Kim- 
ball records in her diary that she was 
“too mad to speak,” so sent her mother 
to ask what was going on. “He replied 
pointing to William [a slave who had 
belonged to a neighbor] I came to take 
that man’s brother’s wife away,” point- 
ing at Farinda, Kimball’s slave, whose 
husband Phil had run to the Yankees 
the previous week, and sent his brother 
back with troops to get her. “By what 
authority?” asked Kimball. “The author- 
ity of the commanding general, General 
Milroy,” replied the officer. “Milroy”, 
stormed Kimball, “has no right to take 
them, they do not belong to him.” 
“Oh,” responded the officer, “They do 


not belong to anyone, the government 
has fixed that.” (Quotations from the 
Sigismunda Stribling Kimball Journal, 
cited in Stephanie McCurry, Confeder- 
ate Reckoning.) 

So why, to return to our earlier 
question, would H.W. Crocker III, so 
totally disregard the historical evidence 
and write demonstrable nonsense? 
(Most of his book is equally invalid.) 
ll widen the question, why would any 
author write such an unadulterated—if 
you'll forgive the pun—Crocker you- 
know-what? Maybe they’re just abys- 
mally ignorant. But a more likely expla- 
nation is that they are ideologues whose 
only interest in history is how to distort — 
it to conform to their preconceived val- 
ues. Fortunately, as Abraham Lincoln 
said, “We cannot escape history.” And 
propaganda has a relatively short half- 
life. 


* Baton Rouge was occupied by Union 
troops on December 20, 1862, just elev- 
en days before the Proclamation came 
into effect. Local slaves should therefore 
have been freed, immediately, as they 
were in eight other states. As we go to 
press, I am endeavoring to find out if 
this was the case. 


Us eal States did, on the first day of the 
ax 
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(Continued from page 6) of Eng. 119 and he described in detail a second 


being dragged through the streets of 
Staunton in1862, and how it went off 
the side of fhe road and four days were 
needed to get it back onto the hard 
surface of the road. 

Perhaps the best description 
of the cars and locomotives comes 
from the wartime diary of Captain 
Thomas R. Sharp(1834-1909). Capt. 
Sharp was a railroad mastermind 
of the Confederacy, and was the 
brains behind the movement of the 
cars and locomotives overland to 
the tracks of the Manassas Gap RR 
in Strasburg, and later the tracks of 


| the Virginia Central RR in Staunton 


after the Manassas Gap RR had been 


| wrested from Confederate control in 


March 1862. After the War, Capt. Sharp 
had a long and distinguished railroad 
career. In October 1872, after the death 
of Master of Transportation William 
Prescott Smith, President Garrett 
offered Capt. 

Sharp the job, saying “Any man 
who can steal a section of railroad and 
several million dollars’ worth of rolling 
stock, move the plunder over 100 miles 
on a dirt road and place it on another 
fellow’s line ought to be pretty well up 
in the transportation business.’ This 
from the President of the B&O himself 
in 1872. The Great Train Raid a 
fabrication? I think not. Sharp served 
the B&O as Master of Transportation 
until 1877. 

It was Dr. Robertson himself who 
steered me to Capt. Sharp’s diary 
in the library at Virginia Tech in 
Blacksburg, Va. where Dr. Robertson is 
a distinguished member of the faculty, 
moved south on the Valley Pike. Capt. 
Sharp also describes the movement of 
two locomotives and tenders from the 
Alexandria, Loudoun & Hampshire 
RR in August 1861, overland from 
Leesburg, Va. to Piedmont Station 
(now Delaplane, Va.) for movement to 
Manassas Junction and south. 

The wartime diary of Joseph 
Crawn, whose family lived on the 
Valley Pike between Mt. Crawford, Va. 
and Staunton, describes a locomotive 
that had fallen off the road after 
crossing the North River bridge near 
his home in late 1861. Joseph Crawn 
was fifteen years old at the time, 


locomotive held up behind the first 
one so that the menhandling the 
second locomotive could assist the 
men handling the tilted engine to get it 
back on the highway. I found his diary 
in the Handley Library in Winchester, 
Va. 

Also to be found in the Handley 
Library are the wartime diaries of 
Miss Julia Chase of Winchester, Va. 
and Miss Sarah Morgan McKown, also 
of Winchester. Miss Chase states on 
Page 13 of her diary: Sept. 2d, 1861: 
Weather quite warm again. One of the 
Engines that was thrown into the river 
at Martinsburg, when the Confederate 
Army was at Harpers Ferry, has been 
brought into town [ Winchester, Va.] 
today by 32 horses, to be taken to 
Richmond. It was quite a sight as it 
passed by—looking very much like an 
iron monster. Miss McKown states 
on August 22, 1861: We all went to 
Martinsburg. Kitty, Mary Kate McKown, 
Mr. Me, Manie, and 1. We saw a very 
unusual sight. We met the engines and 
Cars going up the Pike to Winchester 
drawn by horses. 32 were hitched to one 
engine. The Southerners have full sway 
now... 

In a history of B&O motive 
power, written by Lawrence Sagle and 
published in 1964, there is a complete 
account of the 14 captured locomotives | 
found in the South on an inspection 
trip by Edward Keith at the direction 
of B&O President John W. Garrett. Of 
the 14 captured locomotives, only one 
was unaccounted for. Eng. 34 had been 
badly damaged in a Federal raid in 
North Carolina, and the Confederates 
had placed the locomotive’s boiler into 
a Confederate gunboat, which was 
later sunk near Wilmington, N.C. in 
another Federal raid. The B&O got the 
13 remaining locomotives back. 

The Railway & Locomotive 
Historical Society published a detailed 
account of The Great Train Raid in 
their Bulletin No. 104, May 1961. 

Finally, there is Dr. Robertson 
himself. When the Legends in Gray 
calendar (which features the paintings 
of Mort Kunstler) appeared in 2005, 
the March calendar features Kunstler’s 
painting Jackson Commandeers 
The Railroad at Martinsburg. The 
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commentary was written by Dr. 
Robertson, and he states that “His June 
1861 seizure of 13 railroad locomotives 
and dismantling them for overland 
transfer to Richmond, Virginia, 

was the first of Jackson’s amazing 
feats.”On the calendar page for March, 
Dr. Robertson writes, in part: “The 
taking of railroad trains overland by 
Stonewall Jackson from Martinsburg 
to Strasburg, more than 38 miles, was 
one of the most difficult and daring 
events of the Civil War. The feat of 
maneuvering turns and grades on the 
macadamized surface of the Valley 
Pike must have presented an incredible 
spectacle as teams, locomotives, ox 
carts and wagon loads of equipment 
were hauled south for the ‘cause’” 

The author of Alas For Romance 
states “All accounts of Jackson’s 
‘railroad movement’ derive from 
a single source, the article “First 
Operations in Virginia’, by former 
Confederate Brigadier General John 
D. Imboden that was published in 
Century Magazine...”. Obviously the 
author of Alas For Romance needs to 
do his homework. A little digging in 
the right spots will reveal a multitude 
of primary and secondary source 
materials to prove, without a doubt, 
that The Great Train Raid did in fact 
occur. 

The author of Alas For Romance 
might want to travel to Strasburg, 

Va. next May 29th, 2011, and witness 
for himself he reenactment of a 
locomotive being dragged by a 20- 
horse team and accompanied by some 
200 reenactors in uniform south on 
the Valley Pike from Middletown 
to Strasburg. I am the historical 
consultant for this reenactment, and 
plans are well-underway to make 
it happen, It will be one of the first 
Sesquicentennial events to take place 
in Virginia, and promises to be quite a 
show. | 
—Arthur Candenquist 
Amissville, VA 
<<< $$ $< 
Ed. The above does seem convincing, 
and if correct represents the first 
substantial thing we have got wrong in 
thirteen years of publishing. I therefore 
thought it appropriate to publish 
Arthur’s letter in full. 
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